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EDITORIAL 
The Way Ahead 


N a recent series of broadcast lectures, the noted historian E. H. 
Carr took as his motto or text the words of Alexis de Tocqueville 
written more than a century ago in the preface to his book, 

Democracy in America. 

“The Christian nations of our age seem to me to present a most 
alarming spectacle; the impulse which is bearing them along is so 
strong that it cannot be stopped, but it is not yet so rapid that it can- 
not be guided; their fate is in their hands; yet a little while and it 
may be so no longer. . . . A new science of politics is indispensable 
toanew world. This, however, is what we think of least; launched 
in the middle of the rapid stream, we obstinately fix our eyes on the 
ruin which may still be descried on the shore we have left, while the 
current sweeps us along and drives us backward toward the gulf.” 

If the stream seemed rapid a century ago, one wonders what word 
de Tocqueville would have chosen to describe its movement today. 
That we are being swept along by a mighty current is all too obvious. 
The most serious question confronting Christions is whether they 
possess resources which will enable them even yet to guide the flow- 
ing tide or whether the stage has been reached, which de Tocque- 
ville seemed to envisage, when the stream could be guided no longer. 
The Christian may not be interested primarily in ‘‘a science of poli- 
tics,” but does he have such an understanding of progress as will en- 
able him to keep his head and direct his energies toward those things 
which will remain when all else has passed away? If he belongs to 
the company of those who in New Testament times were regarded 
as the people of the Way, as pilgrims and strangers, as travellers to- 
ward a land of promise, as voyagers toward a better home, what are 
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the resources provided for the journey to save him from becoming 
the mere plaything of circumstances and to give him a sure confi 
dence of ultimately reaching his goal? 


‘THE SENSE OF DIRECTION 


In his important book, The Belief in Progress, John Baillie takes 
as his governing definition of progress ‘“‘movement in a desirable di- 
rection.” Movement as such is not necessarily progress. The di- 
rection is all important. But how is the sense of direction to be 
gained? Every traveller who ventures out beyond the already fa- 
miliar landmarks must direct his course by some point of reference 
in the beyond. It may be a star, it may be a distant peak, it may be 
the place of the sun-rising, it may be the magnetic north. In some 
way he must relate himself to that which transcends the confined 
space of his immediate environment or before long he will simply 
be running around in circles getting nowhere. 

But what is the point of reference in the beyond to guide the 
Christian traveller on his way? The answer to this question must 
surely be that Christianity loses all meaning unless the ultimate 
standard of guidance be the Christ of the New Testament. Chris- 
tianity is the Way which has been marked out once for all through 
the career of the incarnate Son of God. Whether or not Jesus actu- 
ally spoke the words, “I 2 n the way,” the conviction which the claim 
expresses must either be true or the witness of the New Testament 
becomes an empty delusion. ‘The early disciples at least were con- 
vinced that in Jesus of Nazareth the way of life had been revealed, 
the way which led to the Father and thereby to the fulfillment of 
their own true destiny. But is it possible for us still to share this 
confident faith in view of all that historical investigation of the New 
Testament has disclosed? 

As is well known, the nineteenth century was a time of ever in- 
creasing reliance upon the historical method as a means of discov- 
ering objective truth. By patient examination of literary sources 
and archaeological remains men hoped to reconstruct the past with 
a degree of accuracy sufficient to meet all reasonable demands. To- 
ward the end of the century the method was being applied with 
great enthusiasm to the material available for creating an outline 
of the life of the historical Jesus, and it seemed that a more reliable 
delineation of “Christ the Way” could now be made than had ever 
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been possible before. Had not even the writers of the New Testa- 
ment labored under handicaps which could now be overcome by 
the help of the new science of history? Could not the way of Chris- 
tian advance now be defined so clearly that even fools might not err 
therein? 

Very little of the enthusiasm and confidence of the late nineteenth 
century remains today. Frederick C. Grant’s recent Introduction 
to New Testament Thought has rightly been acclaimed as an out- 
standing achievement in the field of Biblical scholarship, and this 
is his conclusion: 


“It was the nineteenth century which set about the task of recov- 

ering ‘the Jesus of history.’ But it is our discovery, in the twentieth, 
that the task is impossible and can never be accomplished. As Albert 
Schweitzer said long ago, ‘He still eludes us,’ and we lack not only 
sufficient data for writing a genuinely historical biography of Jesus 
but also the pattern which would fit Him—He eludes our categories 
of historical classification for the simple reason that He is wholly 
unique” (p. 193). 
This statement represents a position which has gained considerable 
support at the mid-point of the twentieth century. Its advocates 
react in the sharpest possible manner from the “Jesus of history” 
emphasis. ‘They find no clearly discernible shape in Jesus’ con- 
sciousness or personality or career. They regard the New Testa- 
ment titles applied to him as inadequate and even misleading. Yet 
far from demeaning the person of Jesus himself, they seek to exalt 
him to a place of uniqueness in which he transcends all human con- 
cepts. “He outtops them all, for He is unique, and can accept any 
one of our human concepts only by first transforming it’’ (Grant, 
ibid.). 

One may welcome up to a point Grant’s insistence that Jesus was 
“a wholly unique and entirely dominant person; one who was so 
completely and utterly possessed by God that He could speak with 
absolute authority as the Voice of God and act without the slightest 
hesitation as God’s agent,” and yet have the uneasy feeling that 
“Christ the Way” is fast disappearing into the abstractions of the 
“wholly unique” and the “entirely dominant.” Certainly no single 
category can contain him; no single human pattern can fit him. But 
does this mean that there are no lines of direction which we can 
trace in his career, no steady characteristics of his personality, no 
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patterns of his humanity? If it does, then the guiding beacon of 
man’s pilgrimage has surely been extinguished. We cannot help 
wondering whether the description of Jesus as a wholly unique per- 
son, so intimately related to God as to approach identification with 
him, throws enough light on the human situation as to make modern 
man eager to rise up and follow him. 

The fact is that the whole study of history is in the melting-pot at 
the present time. The presuppositions of the historian, the distinc- 
tion between myth and history, the possibility of patterns of history, 
the relativity of historical judgments—these are issues which are be- 
ing hotly debated, and the place of Christ in the historical order of 
things is a subject about which it is often difficult to speak without 
the risk of being seriously misunderstood. Nevertheless one thing 
may be affirmed with confidence . The Christian theologian must 
continue to wrestle with all his might with the subject of the Jesus 
of history. ‘Today the Church’s confession that Jesus was truly hu- 
man means primarily that the Son of God truly entered into history. 
And the more the pattern of that historical character shines through. 
the more confidently can the Christian walk, believing that the true 


way forward has been revealed and that a direction has been dis- 
closed within human history which all must take who would inherit 
eternal life. 


A PRINCIPLE OF RESILIENCY 


The traveller who sets out on a long and arduous journey must 
possess some principle of resiliency if he is to avoid being bruised 
and even shattered by the hardness of the way. It may be the spring 
of the human body, it may be the rhythm of the horse’s gait, it may 
be the elasticity of the tires with which the wheels of his vehicle are 
girded. Whatever it may be, it must be such as will enable him to 
adjust himself to the roughness of the road, to adapt himself to the 
convulsive experiences which every pilgrim is bound to meet. 

On the natural level the supreme principle of resiliency which 
has eased and lightened man’s journey through life has been the gift 
of humor. Many attempts have been made to analyze laughter. A 
release of tension, a conjunction of incongruities, a breach of con- 
tinuity, a sudden change of perspective, all seem to be involved. In 
his important book, Symbol and Metaphor in Human Experience, 
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Professor Martin Foss has a suggestive section on the “comical.”” He 
divides it into three types—the farcical, the grotesque, and the truly 
great comedy. All are concerned with narrow, limiting situations 
in which life has become stereotyped and almost mechanical. The 
metaphorical abundance of life has been reduced to a fixed formula. 
Then it is that the farcical recalls the principle of the unexpected, 
the insight that the apparently all-embracing need not be taken too 
seriously; the grotesque takes the dismal and destructive forces of 
life and deliberately ridicules and belittles them; the great comedy 
“faces the weakness and failure of man but it never loses faith, and 
it measures the deficiency by the infinite resources of betterment. 
Humor sees men as shallow and profound, as vicious and virtuous, 
and it puts emphasis on the dark side of life only in order to 
strengthen the belief in the light ones” (Foss, p. 144). In each of 
these ways, man rebels against the ironclad nature of the systems 
which threaten to enclose him. He escapes from the vast totalitarian 
machine which would dwarf him into insignificance. He dares to 
laugh outright at the deadly seriousness of the devotees of social engi- 
neering. ‘Do you not begin to understand,” he cries, “the infinite 
diversity and unlimited potentiality of this human nature which 
you are seeking to regiment and streamline and so to paralyze and 
destroy?” 

Foss suggests that whereas the funny and the grotesque attempt 
to cover up the deficiencies of our existence, the comedy seeks to 
show us the true values behind the weaknesses and futilities of hu- 
man nature. Each in its own way may ease the tensions and break 
through the fixations of human life. But the Christian faith has 
proclaimed that at the center of history there is a supreme comedy— 
a symbolic form which can neutralize and even reverse the severest 
shocks which the human journey can bring. It is surely one of the 
most daring leaps of faith which has seen in the Cross of Calvary, 
the noblest manifestation of the Divine humor, the most astonishing 
reversal of all time, the decisive victory over the Devil and all his 
powers. 

Is not the truest portrait of the Devil that which depicts him as a 
spirit of extreme solemnity, immense efficiency, rigid inflexibility, 
complete logical consistency, whose sole purpose it is to inveigle 
man into a seemingly attractive security from which, however, there 
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is no escape? The shame of humanity is that the Devil has been so 
tragically successful. The glory of God is revealed in the Divine 
Comedy with its story of him who through taking the form of a ser- 
vant released man from slavery, who through appearing in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh condemned sin in the flesh, who through death 
destroyed death and delivered them who through fear of death were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage. The reversal, the release, the 
rebound of Calvary and Easter Day make it the supreme drama of 
the ages in which tragedy and comedy are so closely intertwined that 
they lift human life to a wholly new level of possibility and creativity 
in the gracious design of God. 


THE SOURCE OF ENERGY 


The third requirement for the traveller who aspires to “keep 
right on to the end of the road’”’ is some hidden source of energy 
which will sustain him even when he becomes discouraged by reason 
of the hardness of the way. At all times and in all kinds of situation 
there have been those who have failed to take oil with their lamps 
and so have fallen short of their true destiny. On the other hand a 
cause—and particularly a cause which is concerned to improve the 
lot of these who are helpless and distressed—has again and again in- 
spired men to go on in the face of opposition and at length win the 
object of their desire. Nothing is more striking in the writings of 
those who speak from within the ranks of the Communist movement 
than their testimony to the devotion and self-sacrifice which can be 
called forth from all sorts and conditions of men once they are seized 
by the spirit of the party to which they have committed themselves. 

Even a cursory reading of the New Testament reveals the fact 
that when reference is made to the Spirit the idea of power and en- 
ergy is never far away. This was the dynamic of the early Christians. 
The Messiah having been exalted had poured out his Spirit and 
through the energy imparted by the Spirit they were able to con- 
tinue his work. And what was his work? Essentially it was to seek 
and to save, to go in search of the lost and to restore them to whole- 
ness of life. When, for example, he had planned to enter into a city 
of the Samaritans and they had refused to receive him because his 
face was toward Jerusalem, he refused to call down upon them the 
fire of judgment and destruction. Ye know not the character of the 
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spirit of the one to whom ye have committed yourselves! ‘The Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of the Son of Man, is a spirit of compassion and 
restoration and integration. The Son of Man came not to destroy 
men’s lives but to save them, not to tear them apart but to make 
them whole. If there is one quality of the character of Jesus of Naz- 
areth of which we can be more certain than any other it is the spirit 
of compassion which compelled him to go in search of needy and 
sinful men in order to bring them back to the fold of fellowship 
with God. 

The Church seems to labor under a strange inhibition when 
speaking of the life of the Spirit. On the one side, there is the fear 
that Spirit-possession might mean unrestrained emotionalism and 
corybantic display. On the other side, there is the fear that the 
working of the Spirit might be conceived in an altogether formal 
and mechanical way. Standing between the Scylla of enthusiasm 
and the Charybdis of formalism the Church is at a loss to speak posi- 
tively about the Spirit and the springs of her energy dry up. But 
surely the central witness to the power of the Spirit in the New 
Testament avoids both of these extremes and it does so by holding 
the energies of the Spirit always within the context of the saving 
work of Christ. Emotional experiences which profit no one save the 
devotee himself are devoid of the compassion of Christ; a sacramental 
system which operates only for the benefit of a closed circle of ini- 
tiates is far removed from the spirit of the one who poured out his 
soul unto death. But when the Church, through the Spirit, bears 
witness to him who is the Saviour of the world her energies are re- 
newed and by a strange alchemy the greater the expenditure in the 
spirit of his compassion, the richer the renewal in the spirit of his 
wholeness. And when the Church through the Spirit intercedes on 
behalf of the world that it may be saved through Christ for ever, her 
energies are again renewed, and the more she becomes identified 
with her Lord in the spirit of his self-offering, the more she becomes 
transfigured into the spirit of his eternal glory. 

The way ahead is the way of a deeper understanding of Christ, 
and it is to that quest that the present number of THEoLocy Topay 
is dedicated. To find a sense of direction through the record of his 
incarnate life, to discover a principle of resiliency through the drama 
of his eternal victory, to draw upon unlimited sources of energy by 
sharing in his continuing compassion—this is the privilege of every- 
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one who has committed himself to the Christian way of life. The 
stream may be rapid but our eyes are upon him. Our fate is not in 
our own hands. 


‘Life with its way before us lies, 
Christ is the path and Christ the prize.” 


F. W. D. 


The Centrality of Christ 


N one occasion as Luther was expounding the article on Jesus 
Christ in the Apostles’ Creed, he wrote: ““The history of the 


Church universal has confirmed in me the conviction that 
those who have held and maintained this central article in its integ- 
rity, that of Jesus Christ, have remained safely entrenched in their 
Christian faith. . . . On the other hand, I have also observed that 
all errors, heresies, idolatries, offenses, abuses, and ungodliness in the 
Church have arisen primarily because this article of the Christian 
faith has been either disregarded or abandoned.” This issue of 
TuHeoLocy Topay seeks to reaffirm the centrality of Christ and to 


explore certain of its implications for faith and life. 


In the title of the Editorial by F. W. Dillistone, Associate Editor 
of THEoLocy Topay, reference is made to the New Testament des- 
ignation of Christianity as “the Way.” In our day, as in the past, 
the question is being raised, ““What is the way ahead?’’ For Chris- 
tians “the sense of direction” as well as “the point of reference in 
the beyond” are determined by Jesus Christ. Taking issue with 
that school of New Testament thought that would obscure the his- 
torical Jesus in the interests of his “uniqueness,” Professor Dillistone 
believes that only as Jesus of Nazareth is made real and attractive will 
modern man be “eager to rise up and follow him.” 

Professor Dillistone was one of the original group that brought 
our journal into being. He has contributed to its pages on many 
occasions, and we welcome him at this time for his own sake as well 
as for his incisive Editorial. As Professor of Theology at the Episco- 
pal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., he is the author of a 
number of books, the most recent being The Structure of the Divine 
Society (1951). 
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As a historic reminder of the Church’s concern to define aright the 
Person of Jesus Christ, three statements of classic Christology serve as 
a preface to the articles that follow. ‘The Nicene Creed of 325 A.D. 
—the most ecumenical of all creeds—asserts the ancient Church’s be- 
lief that the Lord Jesus Christ is “‘very God of very God . . . of one 
substance with the Father . . . who for us men, and for our salva- 
tion, came down from heaven . . . and was made man.” Directed 
against the powerful and subtle Arian heresy of the times which 
would have made Christ something less than God but more than man, 
the Nicene affirmation stands as a symbol of the kind of conflict that 
has threatened the Church throughout the centuries. 

The Chalcedonian statement gathers up into one definitive para- 
graph the Church’s faith in the divine-humanity of Christ with spe- 
cial regard not only for Arianism, but also for Apollinarianism, Nes- 
torianism, and Eutychianism—heresies which in one way or another 
oversimplified or obscured the uniqueness of Christ’s two natures in 
one person. It is highly appropriate to quote this formula at this 
time, for this year marks the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the 
Symbol of Chalcedon! 


In the citation from the “Judicious” Hooker, the various rejected 
Christologies of the early Church are summarily reviewed, and a suc- 
cinct interpretation of the centrality of Christ is set forth. Hooker 
(1553-1600), who is known primarily as an authority on Church pol- 
ity especially of the Anglican tradition, is being re-examined in our 
day as an original and greatly neglected theological thinker. 


The first major article of this issue takes its departure from a con- 
viction which THEOLoGy Topay has repeatedly voiced, namely, that 
Christian doctrine is not only light but life, not only intellectual but 
inspirational. Nowhere is this emphasis needed more than in deal- 
ing with the Person and Work of Christ. When we speak of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement, we are dealing not only with what 
God has done in Christ but with the new life, the new creature, that 
is called forth by faith. It is this corollary of Christology that is 
frequently lacking in our contemporary theology. ‘Modern the- 
ology has sounded the depths of human iniquity and shown our 
need for divine forgiveness; its next great task is to proclaim con- 


fidence in Christ’s victory and to expound the range of its possibility 
for mankind,” 
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The author of this important article, James S. ‘Thomson, is Dean 
of the Faculty of Divinity at McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 
He has also served as Professor of Theology at Pine Hill Divinity 
Hall, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and more recently as the President of 
the University of Saskatchewan. He will be remembered for an 
article in THEOLOGy Topay entitled, “Faith for Reconstruction” 
(October, 1945). 


In his article on ‘““Myth and Miracle at Mid-Century,” Dr. William 
Hallock Johnson reviews five schools of New Testament thought that 
have flourished during the past fifty years and which in one way or 
another translate the miracle of Jesus Christ into myth. The five 
examples are: the School of the History of Religion, the Eschatologi- 
cal School, the School of Form Criticism, the French Skeptical School, 
and the De-Mythologizing School. The point of the article is that 
‘“‘when the miracles and the attendant Christology are removed from 
the Gospels, very little of history is left and very little that is of any 
importance for religion. ‘The figure of Jesus becomes so shrunken 
and so shadowy that he is no longer available as the world’s great 
teacher and example.” 

William Hallock Johnson has had a long and varied career as edu- 
cator, author, and scholar. He has taught logic and psychology, 
Greek and exegesis. For many years he was President of Lincoln 
University. Among his published works are Humanism and Chris- 
tian Theism (1931) and Who Is This King of Glory? (1940). Now 
in his eighty-sixth year, he continues to read his Greek New Testa- 
ment daily and to keep abreast of contemporary scholarship. His 
most recent contribution to ‘—THEOLOGy Topay, of which he was one 
of the original founders, was ““The Keystone of the Arch” (April, 
1949). 


It has been said that behind all Kierkegaard’s writings there lies 
the basic question—‘‘What does it mean to be a Christian?’”’ In many 
instances, however, “the melancholy Dane” has been interpreted to 
us in categories which do not take this central concern into full con- 
sideration. With all that has been written on him, therefore, and 
as his influence on contemporary thought increases, it is of first im- 
portance to know how Kierkegaard thought about Christ. Breaking 
away from the usual and accepted emphases of his own nineteenth 
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century, Kierkegaard’s Christology appears to be both orthodox and 
unconventional. He is not in the least interested in proving Christ’s 
divinity, and yet he makes it clear that any view which tries to “cast 
him out and take possession of his teaching” cannot claim the support 
of the New Testament. Of particular significance is Kierkegaard’s 
conception of “contemporaneity,” by which he means that since 
Christ is both God and man, he is consequently both eternal and 
historical, and to be his disciple today is therefore not different from 
being his disciple in the days of his flesh. 

T. H. Croxall is Chaplain of St. Albans Church, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and a recognized Kierkegaardian scholar. His book, Kierke- 
gaard Studies (1948), was published in connection with an earned 
D.D. degree which was granted by Oxford University. He has con- 
tributed numerous articles on various subjects to The London Times 
Literary Supplement, and is at work at the present time on a new 
Kierkegaard volume. 


With Norman Snaith’s article, ‘““The God Who Comes,” THEOLOGY 
Topay inaugurates a new feature which it is hoped will be repeated 
from time to time. It is in the nature of a brief expository and theo- 
logical interpretation of some text or passage of Scripture. Particu- 
larly appropriate for the Advent Season of the Christian year, this 
concise and lucid exposition, drawing from the Old Testament 
prophet Ezekiel, gives fresh meaning to the divine initiative and the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

The author is Tutor of Old ‘Testament Languages and Literature, 
Wesley College, Leeds, England. He is well known for his many 
articles and books on Old Testament subjects, and he has established 
a reputation for communicating to the ordinary reader the best re- 
sults of Biblical scholarship. Examples of this are seen in his book, 
The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (1944) and in numerous 
contributions to the Theological Word Book of the Bible (1950), ed- 
ited by Alan Richardson. 


In her article on Simone Weil, Mrs. Sulzbach attempts to interpret 
the significance of the unusual Christian witness of this obscure Jew- 
ish girl whose life and posthumous books are creating widespread 
discussion and controversy. Convinced that Simone Weil had little 
sympathy with Roman Catholic dogma, as some have claimed, the 
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author understands her to be a “primitive Christian’”’ who saw her 
own life as an expression of the suffering, exile, and agony which fol- 
lowing Jesus always entails. In her short and stormy life as well as 
in her letters and essays, Simone Weil discloses for us an unconven- 
tional type of Christian witness growing out of the tensions and anxi- 
eties of our time. 

Maria Fuerth Sulzbach, who contributed an article on eschatology 
some time ago to THEOLOGY Topay, is the author of Caritas und 
Humanitas (Stuttgart, 1933). At the present time she is living and 
studying in New York where she read everything she could find on 
Simone Weil. One of the latter’s major works, Attente de Dieu, is 
to be published soon by Putnam in an English translation. 


The centrality of Christ is not only a doctrine to be defined and 
experienced, it is also good news to proclaim. It is here that Christol- 
ogy merges with homiletics. Preaching has been understood in many 
ways and has taken many forms, but the New Testament emphasis on 
God’s saving work in Jesus Christ is the proper basis and ground for 
all preaching. In the article on “What It Means to Preach the Gos- 
pel,” this correlation between Christology and preaching is developed 


with fine insight and suggestiveness. ‘The article draws its inspira- 
tion from a recent important book in Swedish by the Lutheran theo- 
logian, Gustaf Wingren, who has succeeded Anders Nygren at the 
University of Lund. This is no ordinary discussion of the homileti- 
cal art, and there are here—as the author says—no “sermon titles,” no 
“outlines,” no “snappy exegesis,’ no “nuggets.”” What Wingren is 
concerned with is to demonstrate that preaching is bringing about a 
meeting between the Word of God and the mind of man. 

The author of this article, E. Jerome Johanson, is Professor of 
Christian Theology at Hartford Theological Seminary. For the past 
year he has been on leave from Hartford to the University of Lund 
where he became interested in the “Lundensian theology” and the 
work of Professor Wingren. 


In the article on “Priorities in the World Mission of the Church,’ 
the centrality of Christ is interpreted as the theme of three interre- 
lated aspects of evangelism. These are: kerygma, or the preaching 
of the Gospel; koinonia, or fellowship in the Gospel; and diakonia, 
or obedience to the Gospel. The article insists that only as all three 
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work together can each fulfill its distinctive purpose. It is not 
enough to preach the Gospel unless this results in a fellowship which 
in turn lives and acts in obedience to the Gospel. 

Alexander McLeish is Survey Editor of World Dominion, a Lon- 
don bi-monthly largely devoted to the cause of Christian missions. 
He is the author of The Frontier Peoples of India (1931) and Jesus 
Christ and World Evangelization (1934). He has also written nu- 
merous articles on Burma, the Philippines, Malaya, the East Indies, 
Thailand, and Tibet. For several years he served as a missionary 
of the Church of Scotland in India. 


H. T. K., Jr. 








CLASSIC CHRISTOLOGY 


THE NIcENE Creep (A.D. 325, 381) 


I believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible; 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, be- 
gotten of His Father before all worlds; God of God; Light of Light; 
Very God of Very God; Begotten, not made; Being of one substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made; Who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from heaven; And was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man; And was 
crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. He suffered and was 
buried; And the third day He rose again according to the Scriptures; 
And ascended into heaven; And sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father. And He shall come again with glory to judge both the quick 
and the dead; Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

And I believe in the Holy Ghost; The Lord and Giver of Life; 
Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son; Who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshiped and glorified; Who spake by the 
prophets. And I believe one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
I acknowledge one Baptism for the remission of sins. And I look for 
the Resurrection of the dead; And the Life of the world to come. 
Amen. 



























THE SYMBOL OF CHALCEDON (A.D. 451) 


We, then, following the holy Fathers, all with one consent, teach 
men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the same 
perfect in Godhead and also perfect in manhood; truly God and 
truly man, of a reasonable soul and body; consubstantial with the 
Father according to the Godhead, and consubstantial with us accord- 
ing to the Manhood; in all things like unto us, without sin; begotten 
before all ages of the Father according to the Godhead, and in these 
latter days, for us and for our salvation, born of the Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of God, according to the Manhood; one and the same Christ, 
Son, Lord, Only-begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, incon- 
fusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably; the distinction of 
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natures being by no means taken away by the union, but rather the 
property of each nature being preserved, and concurring in one Per- 
son and one Subsistence, not parted or divided into two persons, but 
one and the same Son, and only begotten, God the Word, the Lord 
Jesus Christ; as the prophets from the beginning have declared con- 
cerning him, and the Lord Jesus Christ himself has taught us, and 
the Creed of the Holy Fathers has handed down to us. 


‘THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST 


“There are but four things which concur to make complete the 
whole state of our Lord Jesus Christ: his deity, his manhood, the 
conjunction of both, and the distinction of the one from the other 
being joined in one. 

“Four principal heresies there are which have in these things with- 
stood the truth: Arians by bending themselves against the deity of 
Christ; Apollinarians by maiming and misinterpreting that which 
belongs to his human nature; Nestorians by rending Christ asunder 
and dividing him into two persons; the followers of Eutyches by con- 
founding in his person those natures which should be distinguished. 

“Against these there have been four most famous ancient general 
councils: the Council of Nicea to define against Arians, against Apol- 
linarians the Council of Constantinople, the Council of Ephesus 
against Nestorians, against Eutychians the Chalcedon Council. In 
four words, a\nOds, Tehws, ddiarpérws, dovyxbrws [truly, perfectly, 
indivisibly, distinctly|—the first applied to his being God, and the 
second to his being man, the third to his being of both one, and the 
fourth to his still continuing in that one both—we may fully by way 
of abridgment comprise whatsoever antiquity has at large handled 
either in declaration of Christian belief or in refutation of the afore- 
said heresies. 

“Within the compass of these four heads I may truly affirm that 
all heresies which touch the person of Jesus Christ, whether they 
have risen in these later days or in any age heretofore, may be with 
great facility brought to confine themselves.” (Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, V. liv. 10.) 











THE GOSPEL OF LIFE 


By James S. THOMSON 






Christian faith and message. No term in our vocabulary 

has a more complete contemporary reference. The world 
of men certainly needs and earnestly seeks a gospel of new hope and 
life. A sense of frustration overhangs both thought and action. 
The real “great debate’’ of our time concerns what is called “the 
human predicament” and a sustained effort is being directed toward 
its analysis in the light of history, science, philosophy, and, not least, 
theology. Confusion of thought is reflected in personal and social 
ethics. We seek a gospel of light and life. For the time being at 
least, we are aware of having come to an end not only of an age in 
history, but also of our resources in wisdom. 

For theology, the effect has been nothing less than a divine visita- 
tion. It is recognized that the Church is deeply involved in the crisis 
of our time. Theology, in the proper derivative sense of the word, 
has undergone a revival; but, the question may be raised as to how 
far we have recovered the Gospel. Perhaps the most hopeful way of 
looking at much contemporary theology is to accept it as a praepara- 
tio evangelica—a clearing of the ground by a theology of prophetic 
interpretation. Certainly we have been delivered from the tempta- 
tion to proclaim the Gospel merely as an alternative to be set along- 
side other plans of hope and salvation. Rather, we have been driven 
to recognize that we are not dealing with any emergent phase in hu- 
man affairs to be resolved by what is called a program of Christian 
action. The recovery of a Biblical theology means that the life of 
man must be understood in the light of God’s Word, but, for the 
most part, it is the Word of Judgment that is heard rather than the 
Gospel of Hope. In Bunyan’s imagery, we are in flight from the 
City of Destruction, terribly aware of the burden on our backs. We 
flounder in the Slough of Despond and catch glimpses of the wicket- 
gate and the shining light. We spend long hours in the Interpreter’s 
House and come to the Cross. But where are the leaps of joy and 
the opening prospect of a new life? 
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(Go is the most adequate single word to describe the 
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There has been a welcome re-establishment of connection between 
theology and homiletics. The preacher of today realizes that he 
must speak to men of and for God. The Bible has been recovered 
as a source-book of doctrinal teaching. Likewise, the theologian has 
a new sense of relevant vocation. Quite early in the contemporary 
revival of theology, Karl Barth reminded us that the worth of any 
doctrine is that it can be preached. But there is another party to be 
kept in mind—the hearer of the Word, who, as our Lord said, must 
also be a doer of the Word. ‘The man in the pew is also very much 
involved in the crisis of the world. His mind is beset by rival gos- 
pels, incessantly directed at him by ingenious propaganda. He 
wants to know not only what he can believe, but also what he can 
do; he frequently wonders whether there is anything he can do. 
The existentialist philosophy has at least the merit of concentrating 
attention on the individual soul tormented by the conditions of his 
life. A. E. Housman depicts him: 


“I, a stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made.” 


Nevertheless, the individual is ‘““committed”’ to life, and who can 


say he is misguided in asking how he is to do the living? In his 
latest book, Professor F. C. Grant points out that the original name 
for the Christian community was “the Way.” * Could any descrip- 
tion be more relevant to the desperate plight of modern man? 


I 


In a sense, the theological revival of our time is a dialectical reac- 
tion from a preocccupation with the Christian life, which, in turn 
had also been a revolt against what seemed to be an arid and ineffec- 
tive dogmatism. The Gospel had had the result of giving men an 
assurance of personal salvation, but beyond a certain probity of indi- 
vidual life and character, there did not seem to be any impact on a 
world in which new, dynamic movements were making their appear- 
ance. So, evangelical preaching gave place to ethical exposition, 
much concerned with the discussion of “problems.” The Church 
adopted social programs, more on the part of its ecclesiastical lead- 
ers than its lay membership. There was a good deal of public scold- 
ing directed at wickedness in high and low places. But, today there 


1F. C. Grant, An Introduction to New Testament Thought, p. 247. 
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is a growing sense that an elevation of the Christian moral ideal be- 
fore men and nations and even the effort to bring in a Christian 
social order, so far from exhausting the Gospel message, may be a 
subtle reversion to an ethical legalism. 

The Christian faith, like all things that enter upon the mind of 
man, is never free from the dangers of a one-sided emphasis. The 
Gospel is a “Divine-Human Encounter,” having its origin in God, 
but intended to be realized in the lives of men. Emil Brunner, in 
the concluding epilogue to his study of The Mediator recognizes the 
possibility of cleavage between faith and life. After discussing the 
Gospel as a commandment to be obeyed, he goes on to say that it will 
be “‘a terrible misunderstanding, the worst, the most subtle fraud 
ever perpetrated in the Name of God, if we think that everything 
does not depend upon this obedience, if we hold that through faith 
in the Mediator, in justification, this obedience has become either 
superfluous or a secondary matter. Faith is obedience—nothing else 
—literally nothing else at all.’”’* Further on, he states that “every 
article of the Christian faith, rightly interpreted, always has an ethi- 
cal bearing; that is, a true and vital ethic must be based on a true 
and vital creed. ... ‘The aim of modern theology has been to 
show the indissoluble connection between ethics and faith; indeed, 
understood rightly, the absolute identity between the two.” * The- 
ology should direct its attention to the elucidation of this identity 
not simply by a statement of its necessity, but by the fulfillment of its 
promise in a doctrine of the Christian life. 

Significantly, these important observations of Brunner are placed 
in a postscript to the doctrine of the Atonement. That is precisely 
the position to which the doctrine of the Christian life has been so 
frequently relegated in the history of theology. The result has been 
that we have either a doctrine of the Atonement stated with such 
objectivity that it is removed altogether from its realization in human 
life or an exposition of Christian ethics divorced from relation to 
the Work of Christ. As an example of the former, we have Denney 
laying such emphasis on “the independent, objective value to God” 
of Christ’s work that he goes on to say it is ‘“‘a homage which has 
value in God’s sight and therefore constitutes an objective atone- 
ment whether any particular person is impressed by it or not.’’* It 

2 Emil Brunner, The Mediator, p. 591. 


3 Op. cit., pp. 593, 594. 
4 J. Denney, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 235. 
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would hardly be disrespectful to so great a theologian of the Atone- 
ment to remark that in his zeal to remove the power of the Cross 
from all human evaluations, he has been carried to an extremity of 
statement which (as he himself remarked with caustic force about 
the views of other people), would find “the New Testament to be an 
embarrassment rather than an inspiration.” Professor Vincent Tay- 
lor, at the close of what is probably our best recent study of New 
Testament teaching on the Atonement, draws attention to the way in 
which this one-sided emphasis has proved a hindrance rather than 
a help.© He maintains that a student of the New Testament “can 
never be satisfied with a doctrine of the Atonement which concen- 
trates so exclusively upon the Work of Christ that teaching about 
man’s response follows as an addendum.”* Yet, this very danger is 
latent in the new concern for theological objectivity. 


II 


The New Testament leaves us in no doubt concerning the nature 
of the Christian life as a new creation in which the Spirit of God 


not only re-makes our human nature, but actually restores the 
broken constitution of the universe. This is the gospel of Atone- 
ment, and Christ mediates it as his own communicated life. Modern 
theology has sounded the depths of human iniquity and shown our 
need for divine forgiveness; its next great task is to proclaim confi- 
dence in Christ’s victory and to expound the range of its possibility 
for mankind. 

Professor Taylor’s return to the New Testament for an under- 
standing of the Atonement is fully in accord with the modern theo- 
logical temper, which is averse to speculative or rational statements 
of doctrine. He has little difficulty in establishing his plea for in- 
cluding the reconciled life within the meaning of our redemption. 
Professor J. S. Stewart in his vigorous book on St. Paul’ has pled 
with force and eloquence for the central importance of union with 
Christ in the teaching of the Apostle. In his chapter on ‘Mysticism 
and Morality,” * he deals with the sustained opposition which Barth, 
Brunner, and Niebuhr share with Ritschl, Harnack, and Herrmann 


5 Vincent Taylor, The Atonement in N.T. Teaching, p. 262. 
6 Op. cit., p. 266. 

TJ. S. Stewart, A Man in Christ. 

8 Op. cit., chap. IV. 
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(although they differ so profoundly in other respects), to the inclu- 
sion of mystical experience within the reformed faith. Professor 
Stewart refers to the important statement on this subject by Adolf 
Deissmann in which the distinctive character of Christian mysticism 
is clearly delineated.’ The same point is made by Professor E. F. 
Scott.*° If by mysticism is meant a self-manipulation of the soul by 
the disciplines of purgation and prayer, then we may conclude that 
it is a subtle, if highly spiritualized, doctrine of self-salvation; but 
if, as Deissmann maintains and Stewart supports, the ascent of the 
soul is a response to a Divine overture in revelation, and, indeed (to 
quote Robert Scougal in an expression evidently adopted by John 
Wesley) is nothing other than “‘the life of God in the soul of man,” 
“in some degree, then, every Christian is a mystic in the Pauline 
sense.” ** Boehme surely stated the matter with complete adequacy 
when he wrote: “That man is no Christian who merely comforts 
himself with the suffering, death, and satisfaction of Christ and who 
imputes it to himself as a gift of favour, while he himself remains a 
wild and unmanageable beast. If the sacrifice is to avail for me, it 


12 


must be wrought in me. 

Recent New Testament study emphasizes its unity amidst a diver- 
sity of expression. We have departed from the view that the Pauline 
and Johannine writings were interpretative innovations superim- 
posed on some original gospel of Jesus. Nothing supports this new 
position more completely than its teaching about the nature of the 
new life in Christ. The doctrine of union with Christ is not peculiar 
to St. Paul. It is equally central in the Johannine writings, where 
the conjunction of light and life is so frequently stressed. Professor 
Taylor draws attention to the almost complete silence of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews on the subject, and, indeed, takes issue with Bishop 
Hicks, who, he alleges, conducts ‘‘a doctrinal invasion upon the 
rights of sober exegesis,” ** when he reads a confirmation of his im- 
pressive theory of the Atonement into the Epistle.’* Nevertheless, 
we must always keep in mind that the New Testament writers were 
not engaged in composing doctrinal treatises, and surely there is the 


9A. Deissmann, The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, p. 195. 

10 E. F. Scott, The New Testament Idea of Revelation, p. 14. 

11 Op. cit., p. 162. 

12 Quoted from H. L. Martensen, Jacob Boehme (new and revised edit., 1949). 

13 Op. cit., p. 156. 

14 The reference is to The Fulness of Sacrifice by F. C. N. Hicks in which the author em- 
phasizes the idea of blood-sacrifice as the communication of life. 
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clearest sense of the Living Christ everywhere present in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, not only as our shining example, but also as our 
heavenly intercessor and mediator. Indeed, this gospel of new life 
derived not from apostolic interpretation but in the mind and work 
of our Lord himself—in his message of the Kingdom, in his self- 
acceptance as the ransoming servant, and in his promise of the Holy 
Spirit. 
III 


The history of the doctrine of the Atonement provides support 
for the view here maintained about the place of the Christian life 
in any adequate statement. Contenders for the objective view have 
frequently felt themselves under necessity to condemn so-called sub- 
jective or moral influence interpretations. Brunner maintains that 
“the strong common element in the doctrine of Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl is their conception of Reconciliation as a merely subjective 
process.” ** He points out that “Ritschl was conscious, and rightly 
so, that in developing this purely subjective doctrine of Reconcilia- 
tion, he was in opposition to Anselm and in agreement with Abe- 
lard”; and then Brunner goes on to make this important statement 
“that he [i. e., Ritschl] set up an alternative—either Anselm or the 
subjective interpretation. Rightly understood, this alternative does 
not exist.’’** As was remarked earlier about a previous observation 
by the same writer on the subject of the identity between faith and 
ethics,” this also deserves far greater emphasis than a passing obiter 
dictum. Its fuller explication would dissolve one of the most per- 
sistent antinomies in the history of Christian doctrine. 

Two nineteenth century writers can assist us in this new effort— 
McLeod Campbell and Horace Bushnell (both of whom, it should be 
noted, attracted the appreciative commendation of Denney)."* It is 
evident that these two writers were deeply aware of the necessity to 
keep the objective reality and the subjective experience of atone- 
ment in essential union. McLeod Campbell accomplished this by 
distinguishing and, at the same time, combining what he called the 
retrospective and the prospective aspects of the Atonement. He rec- 
ognized it was the latter aspect that constituted the originality of his 


15 Brunner, op. cit., p- 438, footnote. 
16 Ibid., pp. 439, 440. 

17 Vide supra. 

18 Denney, op. cit., p. 255 ff. 
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view. ‘The direct reference to the end contemplated which the 
view of the atonement now takes, as compared with those systems in 
which the reference is more remote, I lay great weight upon.” ** He 
was prepared to admit “‘not that the moral and spiritual excellence 
of the work of Christ could have been less than infinitely acceptable 
to God, viewed simply in itself,” but he went on to say “that its 
acceptableness in connection with the remission of sins is only to be 
truly and fully seen in its relation to the result which it contem- 
plated by our participation in eternal life.” ** Bushnell opens his 
book with the significant statement: “It is a matter of sorrowful in- 
dication that the thing most wanting to be cleared in Christianity is 
still, as it ever has been, the principal thing: viz. the meaning and 
method of reconciliation, or of what is called the vicarious sacri- 
fice.” ** He fully accepted the teaching of Anselm, remarking “it 
is the seed view, in a sense, of the almost annual harvest that has fol- 
lowed,” but he went on to say “and as all choice seedlings are apt to 
degenerate in their successive propagation, we are obliged to con- 
clude that this original, first form of the doctrine was incomparably 
better than almost any of its revisions and enlarged expositions of it 
since given.” * After remarking on “continually successive failures 
to assert one form or another of what is called ‘the moral view of the 
atonement’ and resolve it by the power it wields in human charac- 
ter,” he expresses the conviction that “the grand ruling conception 
finally established will be that Christ by His suffering life and min- 
istry becomes a reconciling power in character, the power of God 
unto salvation.”” His view is that the derivation of the new life from 
Christ is the vicarious and objective character of the Atonement. 
Nobody has expressed himself more strongly than Bushnell about 
subjective religion. ‘‘Any strictly subjective style of religion,” he 
writes, “is vicious. It is moral self-culture and not religion.” * But 
he saw very clearly, as Brunner does today, that subjective and ob- 
jective must not be opposed, and so he compresses their union into 
one simple definition: “Atonement then is a change wrought in us, 
a change by which we are reconciled to God.” * 


19 J. McLeod Campbell, The Nature of the Atonement (6th edit.), p. 132. 
20 [bid., p. 131 (italics are Campbell’s in both quotations). 

21 Horace Bushnell, The Vicarious Sacrifice (1880 edit.), p. 2. 

22 Ibid., p. xv. 
23 [bid., p. 467. 
24 Ibid., p. 450. 
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IV 


The interpretation of Christ’s work in terms of life provides an 
evangelical theology that has more than contemporary reference, 
although the importance of contact with the mind of the age should 
not be overlooked. The soul of man changes complexion with vari- 
ations of cultural environment, but its basic character persists. Nev- 
ertheless, it is at points of immediate concern that the Word of God 
and the quest of man have their place of meeting. A living theol- 
ogy must endeavor to translate the Word of God into the contem- 
porary dialect without reducing it to an echo of the changing word 
of man. The duty to restate the Gospel for successive generations 
is the theological counterpart of the need to revise the vernacular 
versions of the Scriptures. 

Who can doubt that the human quest at the present time is for a 
new way of life beyond our present distress that will derive its as- 
surance of victorious hope from super-human sources? While the 
earnestness of search has its focus in the individual life, there is also 
a sense of involvement in supra-personal solidarities. The idols 
that claim the loyalties of men today gain their power from an appar- 
ent promise to meet just these very needs. Communism, fascism, 
and nationalism are striking examples. The Gospel of new life in 
Christ is not an alternative answer; it is what men ignorantly seek 
—and much more. 

The Gospel of Life derives from the fullness of Christ. His is the 
pleroma that gives adequacy to evangel and doctrine. A new grasp 
on the work of Christ in both forgiveness and re-creation would have 
a reconciling effect in theology. It is not always realized that Chris- 
tian doctrine also bears the stamp of sinful error and needs atone- 
ment! The current distress of man has its counterpart in theology, 
which the Church experiences in lack of assurance and power. Re- 
cent theology has been more of a rebuke than an inspiration. Its 
positive value has been to recall us to the Word of God. But, the 
Word became flesh for us men and our salvation and thereby opened 
up a new prospect of hope for us and the world. We are not likely 
to fall back upon the bare assertion of the Incarnation or the Atone- 
ment as was the tendency at the beginning of the century. But, it is 
not without significance that Brunner gives the title, Der Mittler 
(The Mediator) to his work on the atonement and devotes the major 
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part of his work to the nature of Christ’s person. We may recall 
McLeod Campbell, “The faith of the atonement presupposes the 
faith of the incarnation.” * But the same writer also pointed out 
that it is only the atonement that gives meaning to the incarnation. 

We are passing through a Copernican revolution in theology 
which is much more than a “correction” in emphasis. But Coper- 
nicus was not the first to survey the heavens. Our debt to Schleier- 
macher and his followers should not go unacknowledged.” Their 
work has more than a historical interest and should not be dismissed 
as sheer error. Its positive, permanent values are emphasis on per- 
sonal faith and experience (including the life of prayer), the social 
character of the Kingdom of God and, above all, the central impor- 
tance of Christ. Present zeal for ‘“‘neo-theologies” may have a dis- 
astrous effect in the substitution of historical authority for living 
reality. Vital theology for an age like ours cannot derive its strength 
from the fruits of neglected emphases. We are now ready for an 
advance rather than a return by an apprehension of the Gospel of 
God as newness of life in which the past is truly forgiven not by 
good-nature or forgetfulness but by a mighty world-transforming 
act of loving identity and vicarious death, which also carries us and 
the world into a new era of hope. 



















V 


The Gospel of Christ’s mediated life opens up a range of human 
possibility that is not exhausted by its contemporary relevance. A 
new and infinite dimension opens on the human scene. Current 
emphasis on eschatology recognizes that this fullness of promise 1s 
not an extension of human capacities, but a laying hold on the actual- 
ity of God through the obedience of faith. The work of Christ is to 
turn this actuality into possibility, for by its very nature, it cannot 
be thrust upon us. It demands decision. 

The Gospel of Life should produce at least three fruits, namely: 

(1) A Vital Christian Ethic. Modern man like all his predeces- 
sors seeks a rule of life. The Gospel has set us free from the ethical 
systems that erect laws of conduct into images of God. Even the 
attempt to “follow the teachings of Jesus” may be a form of a gospel 
of works. That, however, is not likely to be the temptation of mod- 















25 J. McLeod Campbell, op. cit., p. xvi. 
26 Karl Barth has always acknowledged such a debt, 
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ern man. He is more likely to be disillusioned with the fruits of 
freedom than the barrenness of the law. On the other hand, he 
rightly fears the loss of such freedom at the hands of a social author- 
ity that not only tells us what we must do but also what we must 
think. A deep-seated dilemma presents itself to the individual in 
terms of faith and ethics. He seeks for freedom and yet fears its con- 
ditions. Great multitudes have evidently accepted a gospel of sal- 
vation through some supra-personal agency in which personal free- 
dom can only be realized and guaranteed by loyalty to a class, nation, 
or section of mankind. And yet this very faith demands his self 
supression as an individual. The same problem is posed by the 
widespread acceptance of psychological gospels that teach naive doc- 
trines of freedom. The presumption is that the mere assertion of 
liberty will generate a new ethic. The effect has only been to bring 
new enslavements, the more potent because they belong to our un- 
conscious natures. 

The real problem is that these gospels and others of the same type 
take no radical dealing with our human nature. The old Adam 
moves into the new Eden. Freedom is the fruit rather than the aim 
of a vital Christian ethic, that derives from a reconstituted nature 
expressing itself in new relations to one’s self, to the world and to 
one’s fellows through a new relation to God. The Christian ethic 
is the practical expression of a reconciled life. 

(2) A Sense of Christian Solidarity. The Kingdom of God as a 
goal of human action was a powerful moral motive in Ritschl’s the- 
ology. For him, reconciliation to God could only arise within an 
experience of community.** This was a fruitful doctrine that has 
brought notable changes into the lives of many of God’s children. 
There is need to gather strength from like sources today, even if our 
emphasis is on the Kingdom realized in us rather than by us. In- 
deed, the change is more than one of stress. The Kingdom is not 
limited by what we can bring into it, but is the overcoming of our 
limitations by the Kingdom. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr has de- 
veloped the personal and social ethic of the Gospel as a divine initi- 
ative passing into proximate engagements and unexhausted by its 
temporal expressions. The community of those who share this ex- 
perience is a real fellowship of free souls who taste the glorious 


7 A. Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation (E.T.), p. 607. 
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liberty of the children of God. The task of the Church is to give it 
a corporate expression. This is a vital ecumenicity. 

(3) An Assurance of Victorious Hope. Gustav Aulén revives 
what he calls the classical interpretation of the atonement as a vic- 
tory over the power of evil.** His work is yet another recognition of 
the twofold nature of our redemption. It is at once a defeat and a 
victory, which accepts the reality of sin and the triumph of Christ 
over it as equally involved. He agrees that this theory cannot be re- 
vived in its primitive form and that some of its historical expressions 
sound crude and unworthy in modern ears. But, its essential truth 
remains. Millenarian controversies are equally unreal to us. Both 
schools of thought, the pre- and the post-millenarians looked for the 
consummation of Christ’s Kingdom in terms of a future time. 
Aulén emphasizes that we live now in the light of a victory that has 
been won. We inhabit no alien land but live in a conquered terri- 
tory. The Cross was a real event in time, but it transcends history 
in the range of its power. It was no mere symbolical happening, but 
a decisive change that God has wrought for himself and which is 
meant to fulfill its promise in a new life for men. The risen Christ 
is its first-fruit but not its last. His victory is the assurance of all our 


hope. 


28 Gustav Aulén, Christus Victor. 





MYTH AND MIRACLE AT MID-CENTURY 


By WiLu1aAM Hattock JoHNsON 


HE popularity of a recent book on Miracles by C. S. Lewis 

(1947) shows that even in this sophisticated age the topic still 

has a wide human appeal. Mr. Lewis is peculiarly fitted to 
discuss the subject because he says that he was at first an atheist with 
a “passionate conviction” that miracles never happened, but then 
became a Christian with an equally passionate conviction that the 
Gospel miracles are historical. Mr. Lewis knows both sides of the 
subject, and can talk persuasively to unbeliever and believer alike. 
It would be unwise for one who lacks the peculiar experience and 
talent of Mr. Lewis to enter the lists unless he has something really 
new to say. We believe that a study of the last half century in the 
fields both of New Testament criticism and of science will justify and 
will indeed demand a fresh examination of our subject. We con- 
fine ourselves here to the New Testament field. 


MIRACLES AND NEw TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


It would be an exercise of great value for every New Testament 
student to trace the course of criticism accurately from the begin- 
ning—from Reimarus to Wrede, and beyond. The best guide for 
the earlier period, taking us part way into the first decade of our 
century, is Schweitzer’s notable book, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (2nd Eng. ed., 1936). We are concerned with the attitude of 
the leading critics toward miracles and the supreme miracle of the 
Resurrection. There was first a Theory of Fraud, advocated by Rei- 
marus. ‘This did not long survive, because as Goguel has bluntly 
said: “One could allow himself to be persecuted for an illusion but 
not for a fraud.”” Next came the Naturalistic Theory of Paulus. 
Jesus, he said, is himself the miracle in his character and teaching, 
but he performed no miracles. These are exaggerated accounts of 
natural events. Strauss gave a fatal blow to the swoon theory of the 
Resurrection when he said that it is impossible to believe that one 
who was crucified and stole away half-dead from the sepulchre, who 
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crept about weak and ill, wanting medical treatment, could give the 
impression that he was the Prince of Life, the conqueror of death 
and the grave (The Life of Jesus for the People, 2nd ed., I, p. 412). 
The naturalistic theory, however, survives today in a new form. By 
the ambivalence of language the Resurrection of Christ has been 
transferred from the field of history to that of psychology. The Res. 
urrection of Christ has in wide circles come to mean, to use an ex- 
pression of Schweitzer’s, “Jesus as spiritually arisen among men” 
(Quest, p. 399). 

Sholem Asch says that if one cannot believe in the Resurrection on 
the third day, he must nevertheless admit “that in a moral and spirit- 
ual sense the Nazarene rises from the dead every day, every hour and 
every minute in the hearts of millions of his believers” (One Destiny, 
p- 6). Arthur Hugh Clough in his Easter Day, 1839 set an example 
a century ago which is widely followed by theologians: 


Though he be dead, He is not dead. 
Nor gone, though fled, 

Not lost, though vanished; 

Though He return not, though 

He lies and moulders low; 

In the true creed 

He is yet risen indeed; 

Christ is yet risen indeed. 


This double meaning of words makes it possible to do away with the 
miracles of the Gospels altogether; one can now be a convinced “nat- 
uralist” in his philosophy and yet believe in the “Resurrection” of 
Jesus Christ. 

The two most influential Lives of Christ which have ever been 
written, those by Strauss and Renan, belong to the last century. 
They dispose of miracles in summary fashion—in the preface instead 
of in the conclusion. Miracles are impossible. They simply do not 
happen. History and biography to be authentic must eliminate 
them at all costs. Sentence is pronounced before the principal wit- 
ness for the defense can be heard. Both of these authors, while ap- 
pealing to science for authority, adopt an a priori and what must be 
called an unscientific method. 

Strauss had no illusions as to how deeply the cutting out of mir- 
acles would affect the historicity of the Gospels. He admits that a 
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life of Christ must be kept within “very unpretentious and modest 
limits, if it turned out that the Gospel materials, when critically 
tested, dwindled under the process down to a faint and hesitating 
outline” (Life, p. 4). Strauss, one of the keenest critics of the Gos- 
pels, at first believed that he could reduce the Gospel narratives to 
myth, but could retain the values and advantages of Christian moral- 
ity. In the sequel Strauss himself abandoned Christianity alto- 
gether. The keenest critic of Strauss was Nietzsche who, complain- 
ing that Strauss did not go far enough, himself discarded and derided 
morality. 

Renan has thrown the veil of romance over the figure of Jesus. 
He has the merit of seeing and describing the sheer beauty of the 
story of Jesus told in the Gospels. He has renewed for us “the sweet- 
ness of this matchless idyl,’’ the beauty of this ‘delicious pastoral.” 
It is indeed a dream, but a dream so beautiful that humanity has 
lived in it ever since. But the portrait, while drawn with the artistry 
of a literary genius, is defaced by a fatal flaw. To succeed in his mis- 
sion Jesus must be a moral failure. He must compromise the purity 
of his earlier teaching. We read the ominous words: “every idea, 
in order to succeed, must make sacrifices; one never comes out un- 
stained from the struggle of life.” “He allowed himself to be given 
a title, the Son of David, without which he could not hope for suc- 
cess.” “The world, says Renan, expected miracles in a teacher with a 
divine mission; “Jesus was, therefore, obliged to choose between the 
two alternatives—either to renounce his mission, or to become a 
wonder-worker (thaumaturgus).” 

It is incredible that one who uttered the most scathing words ever 
written against hypocrisy should be infected with the same leaven, 
and pretend to be what he was not. He is placed by Renan “‘at the 
highest summit of human greatness,” but he falls far below his own 
ideals, and even below the ordinary norm of sincerity and integrity 
demanded of a moral teacher. Renan’s eulogy turns into an expo- 
sure. As a teacher his Jesus cannot command the respect, far less the 
reverence, of mankind. Strauss makes Jesus a problem for the his- 
torian, Renan a problem for the moralist. By their rejection of mir- 
acles both make it imposible for Jesus to retain his place in the affec- 
tion and worship of mankind. 
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FivE SCHOOLS OF CONTINENTAL CRITICISM 


The first half of our Century has seen the rise on the Continent of 
five distinct movements or schools of criticism in the New Testament 
field. These are in order: I. The Religious-Historical School, or 
School of the History of Religion; II. The Eschatological School; 
III. The School of Form Criticism; IV. The French Skeptical School; 
and V. The De-Mythologizing School. We are interested particu- 
larly in what the leaders of these five schools, in the primary docu- 
ments in which they were launched, say on the subject of miracles. 












I. The School of the History of Religion 





The movement was launched by the publication in 1904 of several 
brochures, Religionsgeschichliche Volksbiicher (Handbooks of the 
History of Religion). Important for our purpose are the first two 
of these, Paul Wernle’s Die Quellen des Lebens Jesu (Sources for the 
Life of Jesus), and Wilhelm Bousset’s Jesus; also his Was Wissen 
Wir von Jesus? (What Can We Know of Jesus?) published in the 
same year. Both authors attack the order of Mark’s Gospel, stoutly 
defended by their predecessor Holtzmann. They follow Wellhau- 
sen’s view that the individual incidents or units of discourse are 
“traditional,”’ while the connective tissue, the place, time and cir- 
cumstances, are “‘redactional,’’ and of no historic value. 

Wernle goes further than this. He says that in studying Mark we 
must disregard not only the order of Mark but the ruling idea which 
dominates the whole book, namely, that Jesus was the Son of God. 
A main difficulty in gaining an accurate portrait is that miracles, 
even nature miracles, are so prominent in Mark that “the historical 
portrait has been dimmed, the picture of Jesus distorted into some- 
thing grotesque and fantastic” (p.60). The faith of the Church again 
is an opaque medium. “Between Jesus and us stands always as the 
immediate object of research the faith of the primitive church” 
(p. 83). 

Bousset sees only legends in the miracles recorded by Mark. “Al 
ready for Mark,” he says, “Jesus is the miraculous eternal Son of 
God” (Was Wissen Wir? p. 54). Bousset breaks the string which 
binds together the pearls of tradition, and then finds that the pearls 
are not genuine. He says: ““We only know the Christ in whom the 
Church believed, and that the underlying historical Jesus is for us 
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forever inaccessible” (p. 55). In his notable later work, Kyrios 
Christos, 1913, Bousset pictures Jesus as largely an imaginary figure, 
the product of the disciples’ imagination, “‘surrounded by the golden 
nimbus of the miraculous” (p. 75). When we look beneath the 
golden sheen of miracle, the history has evaporated. In the same 
spirit Wrede in his Messiasgeheimnis (The Messianic Secret), 1901, 
can find in Mark only ‘faded remnants” of history, and says that in 
this respect the Gospel of Mark belongs to the history of dogma. 

The critics in their flight from miracle can find refuge only in the 
shadow-land of unknowability. What is not explained is how the 
early Church added to the floating traditions of a teacher of a ‘“‘sober 
and simple” piety just those elements of miracle and dogma that 
caused the bitter hatred of the Jews, and the determination of fa- 
natics, like Saul of Tarsus and of the Roman emperors, to extermi- 
nate the Church. 


II. The Eschatological School 


Albert Schweitzer in his Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 1906 (The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, 1910), with the aid of Johannes Weiss, 


gave to New Testament criticism a new direction. With Schweitzer 
Jesus was no longer a “phantom created by the German mind,” but 
he was ‘‘an imperious ruler” (Quest, p. 401), a figure of gigantic pro- 
portions. Jesus was no longer a Galilean Socrates, teaching a simple 
piety and a pure morality, a Gospel, as Harnack has pictured it, of 
the Fatherhood of God and the worth of the individual soul. Jesus 
becomes a rapt enthusiast, expecting that before the disciples re- 
turned from their mission in Galilee (Matt. 10: 23), he by divine 
interposition would be transformed and appear as the Messianic 
Son of Man. When the Twelve returned and nothing happened, 
Jesus postponed the “Coming” till his death, believing that then 
there would be a transformation, resurrection, and parousia of him- 
self as the futuristic Messiah. Schweitzer is quite merciless in ma- 
nipulating the Gospel records to suit himself. He reduces the 
supernatural to a delusive eschatological hope. Jesus, obsessed with 
the hope that he would immediately become a majestic figure who 
would close the drama of history, died upon the Cross in hopeless 
disillusionment and defeat. There was no resurrection. In the end 
Schweitzer disowns his own eschatological Jesus as having no value 
for religion. The historical knowledge of the Jesus he pictures will 
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not, he acknowledges, be a help, ‘‘but perhaps even an offense to re- 
ligion” (p. 399). He adds: “But the truth is, it is not Jesus as histori- 
cally known, but Jesus as spiritually arisen within men, who is sig- 
nificant for our time and can help it” (zbid.). 

Schweitzer’s historical method is open to question. He looks to 
Mark for his eschatology, but for his basic proof-text has to go to 
Matthew, 10: 23: “Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of man is come.” He dismisses Mark’s own eschatology in a 
foot-note (p. 387, 1), while in Mark’s eschatological chapter, Jesus 
at least five times (13: 6, 8, 9, 10, 22) speaks of developments requir- 
ing considerable periods of time before his parousia. Of miracles 
Schweitzer says: ““With Strauss begins the period of the non-miracu- 
lous Life of Jesus. . . . In the modern period it has lost all impor- 
tance . . . so that miracle no longer concerns the historian either 
positively or negatively” (p. 111). 

Schweitzer has convinced New Testament students of the supreme 
importance of the eschatological element in the teaching of Jesus. 
But of the correctness of his imaginary and highly colored portrait 
of Jesus, so far as known, he has convinced no one. This is the pic- 
ture of a self-deluded enthusiast, even of a pathological megaloma- 
niac. It is not the picture of one who has won the empire of human 
hearts, or who inspired Schweitzer to spurn the honors won by his 
achievements in many fields, and to plunge into the African jungle 
to minister to human need. 

Sainte-Beuve has said that Renan offered Jesus a seat at the summit 
of humanity on condition of his abdication from the throne of God. 
Schweitzer’s portrait of Jesus is also a dethronement. He is no longer 
even the world’s great Teacher with the words of the highest human 
wisdom and the words of eternal life. The portrait that Schweitzer 
has painted is so bizarre and distorted and impossible and unlovely 
that it is the part of mercy to cover it with the veil of unknowability. 
Seeking to make his non-miraculous historical Jesus a majestic figure, 
he has reduced him, equally with the liberals whom he criticizes, to 
a negligible quantity. 

In the study of Schweitzer’s life and later writings, however, criti- 
cism is stilled in admiration for the amazing versality of his many- 
sided genius, and for his career of service to humanity which has 
followed so closely in the footsteps of the Great Physician. 
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III. THe ScHoot oF Form CriTICISsM 


Scholars between the two wars developed a new and promising 
method of studying early Christianity. Going behind the Gospels 
and their documentary sources they have studied the thirty years or 
more of oral tradition in the hope of finding a true picture of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The leaders in this movement have been Martin Di- 
belius of Heidelberg in his Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 
1919, 2nd ed., 1933; Eng. trans. From Tradition to Gospel, 1935; 
and Rudolph Bultmann of Marburg in his Die Geschichte der syn- 
optischen Tradition, 1921, 2nd ed., 1931. 

Form Criticism is a complex of various elements, but its leading 
features can be set forth in few words. A man that was called Jesus 
lived in Palestine, gathered a devoted company of friends about him, 
and was put to death on the cross. These friends formed the nucleus 
of what came to be called the Church. Scattered traditions about the 
Master were treasured in memory and repeated with elaborations 
and accretions as the needs of the Church for instruction or evangel- 
ism required. These fragments of tradition were modified in two 
ways. They were run into certain “forms” or patterns of religious 
discourse (paradigms in which a narrative leads up to a striking say- 
ing, miracle stories, etc.), and these forms had become so stereotyped 
as to be regarded as obligatory (verbindlich). Again there is a sort of 
“biology of the sage’”’ according to which the legendary elements of a 
story grow, and embellishments are added to make it more effective 
as it passes from mouth to mouth. After many years of this process 
an author strung together these floating anecdotes and sayings of tra- 
dition, adding editorially particulars of time and place—“the house,” 
“the lake,” “the feast’’—and the result is the connected narrative of 
one of our Gospels. 

The method of our form critics is different from that of their 
predecessors, but the result is the same. Where Bousset leaves a void, 
Dibelius and Bultmann leave a vacuum. In both cases the elimina- 
tion of miracles and Christology destroys the history. Thus Dibelius 
thinks that Mark describes the “epiphany” of a heavenly being, and 
says that Mark in its final form is certainly a mythical book (p. 279, 
German ed.). Bultmann likewise removes from the Gospel narra- 
tives most of their essential features, and subjects the words of Jesus 
toa treatment still more drastic if possible. Neither of our authors 
can work backward and determine what manner of man Jesus was. 
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Neither can give any definite and reliable information as to the course 
of his ministry or the cause of his death. In his later Jesus, 1929, 
Bultmann confesses that, ‘““We know as good as nothing of the life and 
personality of Jesus” (p. 12). 

The closely-knit Passion Narrative, admittedly early, not fitting in 
any of the “forms,” and without analogy in the literature of the 
world, is a stumbling block to the form critics. Says Bertram: “Only 
in a group which believes in a Risen Lord is the Passion Story possi- 
ble” (quoted in Brunner’s Mediator, p. 180, n. 1). The Passion Nar- 
ratives show that the Gospels were written in the conviction of the 
victory of the Resurrection. Otherwise the Gospels would close in 
a storm of tragedy and blood. Without the Resurrection, the great- 
est of the miracles, there would have been no Gospels written, no 
traditions about Jesus would probably have long survived. There 
would have been no Church to mold these traditions to its purpose, 
and no Kerygma or Gospel to preach. 

Evidence accumulates that when the miracles and the attendant 
Christology are removed from the Gospels, very little of history is 
left and very little that is of any importance for religion. ‘The figure 
of Jesus becomes so shrunken and so shadowy that he is no longer 
available as the world’s great teacher and example. 

























‘THE FORM BEHIND THE FORMS 






The negative result of the early Form Criticism was not without 
reaction in the English speaking world. It led to, or was followed by, 
the discovery of a “form” behind the “forms.” By an intensive study 
of The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, 1936, C. H. Dodd 
and other scholars discovered, or re-discovered, a form of preaching 
which pervades and unifies the New Testament scriptures. They dis- 
covered a pattern of preaching that is more primitive, more fixed (or 
less vague) in its content, more authoritative and more enduring than 
any of the forms of the Form Criticism. This common type of apos- 
tolic preaching finds classical expression in I Cor. 15: 1-11: “That 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day according to the scrip- 
tures, and that was seen of Cephas, etc.” Paul did not invent but 
“received” it either from disciples at Damascus or apostles at Jeru- 
salem. In support of its truth Paul appealed to the leaders of the 
Jerusalem Church, Peter and James the Lord’s brother, men still liv- 
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ing, men known throughout the Church, and men with whom Paul 
had intimate contact. ‘“Whether it were I or they, so we preach.” 
The statement carries us back to the earliest ages of the Church and 
in a form which in the faith and preaching of the Church has per- 
sisted to this day. 

Bishop A. E. J. Rawlinson strikes a similar note in his Christ in the 
Gospels, 1944, when he says: ““The modern New Testament scholar is 
discovering the Gospel afresh. Upon the making of a like discovery, 
not by a few scholars only, but by mankind, the world’s spiritual 
future depends.” 


IV. THE FRENCH SKEPTICAL SCHOOL 





The stampede of Continental critics toward the goal of mythicism 
approaches a climax in the work of Charles Guignebert (Jesus, 1933; 
E. T., 1935), and Alfred Loisy in his later mood (Les Origines du 
Nouveau Testament, 1936; E. T., The Origins of the New Testa- 
ment, 1950). Maurice Goguel, whose Life of Jesus (E. T., 1937) 
closes with the crucifixion, has affinities with these authors, but is 
much more conservative. All three scholars carry on a spirited 
polemic with the complete mythicists, but Guignebert and Loisy at 
least come perilously near the precipice. Denial of the existence of 
Jesus is described as the “extreme limit” which their own view ap- 
proaches, and this negation is said to be “in itself a perfectly legiti- 
mate theory entitled to serious discussion” (Guignebert, p. 64, E. T.). 
Jesus is described as “‘an ignorant man” with only a limited horizon 
(p. 178). Success in his short period of teaching does not justify 
reference to crowds or any enthusiasm whatever. “Either tenden- 
tious legend or subsequent invention, this is the verdict that per- 
petually recurs when we are reviewing the incidents which the 
Synoptic tradition has bequeathed to us” (p. 230). To impute to 
Jesus unusual spiritual gifts or depths of insight ‘‘is a kind of tena- 
cious survival of the inherited belief in his divinity.” Even the 
“sentimental effusions of Renan” are dangerous to the unwary reader 
and so eminent a critic as Holtzmann is rebuked for growing lyrical 
over the “peculiar genius” of Jesus (p. 246). 

Guignebert praises Loisy for freeing himself of the fatal “religious 
complex” of faith in the historical character of the Gospels, and for 
coming to see “the desert of our knowledge in its true light, unde- 
luded by mirages”’ (p. 55). Jesus is consistently belittled and pushed 
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into an obscure corner of history. But these things were not done 
in a corner. 

Alfred Loisy has been a notable and picturesque figure in the re. 
ligious history of his time. Removed from the Roman Catholic 
Church for his creed of “Modernism,” he has been a prolific writer 
on New Testament themes. Skeptical tendencies have gained the 
ascendancy in his later Les Origines du Nouveau Testament, 1936, 
Such expressions as “‘fiction,” “pure fiction,” “‘redactional embroid- 
ery,” “disconcerting puerility,” are scattered liberally through his 
comments on the Gospels. Loisy says that the authors of the Gospels 
introduce “‘redactional miracles” and “multiply miracles to satiety” 
with as little scruple as in multiplying metaphors. 

Loisy deviates in two ways from a more sober criticism. First, sup- 
posing that the Gospel stories are the invention of the Church, he 
pre-dates these by saying that they were put back proleptically into 
a record of the ministry. Second, he post-dates the New Testament 
books and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers far beyond the limits, 
for instance, of Harnack’s Chronologie. He even goes so far as to 
deny to St. Paul the heart of his Epistle to the Romans, chapters 5 to 
8, and the great chapters, 13 and 15, of First Corinthians. These 
extreme positions in the face of well-supported critical opinion re- 
mind one of the extravagances of Bruno Bauer. Vincent Taylor in 
the Hibbert Journal (July, 1950) suggests that Loisy, having escaped 
from the authority of the Pope, has now by his lofty disregard of 
sound critical principles assumed an infallibility of his own. 
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V. THE DE-MyYTHOLOGIZING SCHOOL 





The most recent school of criticism, still in the process of forma- 
tion and delimitation, has grown out of an essay by Bultmann, first 
published in 1941 as part of a larger volume, Offenbarung und Heils 
geschehen, and now republished, with comments by nine other Ger- 
man scholars, under the title of Kerygma und Mythos (Gospel and 
Myth).* Bultmann’s monograph has been widely discussed and has 


* Kerygma and Mythos: Ein theologisches Gesprich. Mit Beitrigen von Prof. D. Dr. Ru- 
dolf Bultmann, P. Gotz Harbsmeier, P. Friedrich Hochgrebe, Prof. D. Dr. Ernst Lohmeyet, 
Dr. Paul Olivier, P. Hermann Sauter, Prof. D. Julius Schniewind, Prof. D. Dr. Friedrich K. 
Schumann, Dr. J. B. Soucek, Prof. D. Dr. Helmut Thielicke. Herausgegeben von Dr. theol. 
Hans Werner Bartsch. Hamburg: Reich & Heidrich, Evangelischer Verlag, 1948, pp. 242 
For an interesting and detailed review of the book, see “Mythology and the New Testament 
by Amos N. Wilder in the Journal of Biblical Literature, June, 1950, and for an “a logia 
for Bultmann, see Kendrick Grobel, “Bultmann’s Problem of NT ‘Mythology,’” ibid., June 
1951. 
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created a stir in German theological circles. His thesis is that the 
New Testament and its message need to be de-mythologized to be 
made acceptable to the modern mind. Miracles as mythology must 
be eliminated. 

It is necessary, it is said, to de-mythologize the Gospels because they 
were written when men believed in a three-story universe, the earth 
in the middle, heaven above, and hell beneath. Men then believed 
in miracles, and that the spirits of men were worked upon by super- 
natural forces, of God and his angels, of Satan and his demons. Writ- 
ten in this atmosphere, the New Testament is incredible for us today. 
The task of theology is now to de-mythologize, or decode, the message 
—the kerygma—so that it will be meaningful for the men of our age. 
It is not apparent, it must be objected, why the truth of a history or 
the validity of a spiritual experience should depend upon a theory of 
the physical universe. The history of a Thucydides or of a Luke the 
physician can be as reliable, a possession for all time, whether written 
in the Ptolemaic or the Copernican age, or in the four-dimensional 
universe of Einstein, where all motion is relative. 

Bultmann goes further than others, excluding not only physical 
miracles but “‘miracles” in the sense of spiritual impulses as main- 
tained by W. Herrmann. People, he says, cannot use electric light 
and the radio and modern medicine, and yet believe in the spirit-and- 
miracle-world of the New Testament (p. 18). But further, man now, 
taught by science and psychology, regards himself as a unitary and 
autonomous being, and cannot believe that foreign powers invade his 
inner life. He holds to the inner unity of his state and his actions, 
and “‘calls a man who imagines that this unity is divided by the access 
of demonic or divine forces a victim of schizophrenia” (p. 19). 

When the storm of de-mythologizing has passed over the New Tes- 
tament a single object—the Cross—is left standing amid the wreckage. 
This is Bultmann’s concession to history—a grudging one at that, be- 
cause “‘it is not an event in the past to which we look back; but it is 
the eschatological event in time and beyond time” (p. 46). The 
Cross in our age has lost the old associations—satisfaction, substitu- 
tion, redemption through the blood. “How can my guilt be atoned 
for by the death of a guiltless one (if one should speak of such a one 
atall)?” (p. 20). But the Cross faces us with the decision whether we 
are willing to die and rise again with Christ. It is “an act of God 
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which first makes possible self-surrender, faith, love and the real life 
of man” (p. 43). 

Bultmann strikes here an evangelical, almost a Pauline note. He 
is determined to know nothing but Christ and him crucified, but the 
Cross with him is a changed Cross. It is first stripped of the meaning 
it admittedly had with the apostles (p. 45), and then arbitrarily and 
by a rhetorical tour de force it is identified with the Resurrection. 
“Cross and Resurrection are as ‘cosmical’ events a unity” (p. 48). 
Cross and Resurrection are inseparable. But the Resurrection like 
the Cross has lost its old meaning. It has changed its meaning—if it 
now has any. 

The Resurrection is not a “credible miracle” as the New Testa- 
ment writers admittedly thought it was (p. 48). Of the legend of the 
empty grave and of the bodily appearances Paul knew nothing (p. 48) 
—in spite of the “died . . . was buried . . . rose again the third 
day” (I Cor. 15: 3, 4). It is surely a piece of critical caprice, in the 
face of the plain meaning of Paul’s words, to deny that he appealed 
to the twofold evidence of the empty tomb and the appearances. 
But again, when Paul marshals the eyewitnesses of the Risen Lord: 
‘He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that he was seen 
of above five hundred brethren at once,” this is called by Bultmann 
“fatal” argumentation. ‘What kind of a historical event could it 
be whose actuality hangs upon a rising from the dead?” (p. 48). In- 
stead of the solid rock of actual history, supported by strong, ade- 
quate, and many-sided evidence, the hopes of humanity are built 
upon the quicksand of psychological relativity. 

That the Cross was never preached without the Resurrection is 
true, but the appeal of the Cross is that it was the Cross of Jesus of 
Nazareth who went about doing good, who was approved of God by 
mighty works, who bore our sins in his own body on the tree, and was 
declared to be the Son of God with power by the Resurrection from 
the dead. A favorite text with Bultmann is, “The Word was made 
flesh,” but he never completes the verse, ‘and we beheld his glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” (John 
1: 14). 

A theologian, H. Thielicke, sees in Bultmann a shift from theology 
to the Existential philosophy. The Existentialist, when he is down 
and out and realizes his misery, can by self-assertion find his better 
self. He can, like the prodigal, come to himself, although he may not 
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say, “I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned.” Bultmann tries to go beyond the Existentialist, but 
he has made for himself an impasse in his argument when he says that 
the Cross is an “act of God” (p. 43). If it is an act of God, leading 
men to repentance and a better life, then it is plainly, in spite of pro- 
testations and subtle distinctions in the meaning of the word myth, 
an invasion of the autonomy of the modern man, and we are back in 
the “mythology” and schizophrenia from which Bultmann has been 
at pains to free the Kerygma. The key to this paradox, we believe, is 
that Bultmann, who together with his extreme skepticism has kept 
one foot in the Barthian camp, has not escaped from the influence of 
evangelical convictions. The Cross of Christ still towers over the 
wrecks of time, and still provides the remedy, divinely given, for man 
in his sin and ruin and despair. 

Bultmann has been the leader of a new Docetism which has made 
a phantom vf Jesus of Nazareth.* Some will think that this flight 
from miracle, and consequently from history, this freeing of Jesus 
from history, will be a gain for faith, that the less we know of Jesus 
Christ the better we can worship him. We suspect rather that the 
end of this via negativa will be the worship with the Athenians of an 
“unknown God,” or the worship with Eckhart, the medieval mystic, 
of a “nameless Nothing.” 

The French skeptical critic Guignebert, whom his colleague Go- 
guel classes with the complete mythicists, has with great clearness and 
candor placed the alternatives before us. He says, “If the belief of 
the disciples of the apostolic period concerning the Passion and the 
Resurrection was true—then there is no further cause for doubt: 
Christianity is really the work of Jesus; he came into the world to 
found it, and by the cross he both realized and vindicated it” (Jesus, 
p. 409). 


Our review of fifty years of criticism leaves us faced with two 
choices only. We must dismiss Jesus of Nazareth and allow him to 
retire into the cloud-land of mythicism. Or we must allow him to 
appear in his inapproachable glory as he is pictured in the Gospels, 
doing in his earthly life the works which none other has done, and 
speaking the words which no other has spoken. We must turn from 
him as belittled and minimized, despised and rejected of men; or ac- 


* Cf. Donald M. Baillie, God Was In Christ, 1948, chap. I. 
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cept him in his high offices of Prophet, Priest and King, the Revealer 
of God and the Redeemer of man, the brightness of the Father’s light 
and the express image of his love. 

Time after time we see how impossible it is to draw any consistent 
and convincing portrait of a non-miraculous Jesus of Nazareth. We 
see again that the miracles are not an embroidery upon the fringe of 
the Gospels, but that they are woven into the very heart and sub- 
stance of the Gospels. When they are removed the whole fabric falls 
to pieces, and Jesus has no longer any secure place in history. 

Profit can be gained by the study of the criticism of the last half 
century. The leading critics have been men of prodigious industry 
and wide learning, but speaking in the name of science they have 
failed to grasp the broader aspects of history and the value of histori- 
cal evidence. Philosophical bias has prevented them from listening 
to competent and unimpeachable testimony. The result is that the 
mythical has gained steadily and inexorably over the historical. The 
actions and attributes which revealed his glory have been stripped 
one after another from the figure of Jesus till he is shrouded in dark- 
ness. The critics have robbed the Gospel of its power. They have 
confessed their failure to answer the cry, “We would see Jesus.” 
They have left a blank where men have looked for inspiration and 
comfort for this life and hope for the life to come. They have made 
the ideal of the Kingdom of God a kingdom in word only and not in 
power. They have made the Great Physician impotent to heal, and 
made the strong Son of God into a weakling and a nobody. The 
critics in their flight from miracle have arrived at a sort of reductio 
ad absurdum. The dominating figure of history from whose birth 
the years of time are measured, whom the world reveres as its highest 
ideal and the Church worships as the Lord of Glory, is denied any 
recognizable place in history and made to disappear in a cloud and a 
mist. As it affects our argument, we repeat the conclusion of the 
whole matter. By their complete and confessed failure to draw a 
credible portrait of a nonmiraculous Jesus, the critics have uncon- 
sciously built up a strong and cumulative argument, albeit a negative 
one, for the truth of the Gospel miracles. 





FACETS OF KIERKEGAARD'S 
CHRISTOLOGY 


By T. H. Croxatyi 


IERKEGAARD'S Christology is a field so vast that I can but 
select, conscious of leaving much aside. I dare not, for ex- 
ample, embark on his Soteriology as such (though it inevi- 

tably emerges as I write), for that is a large field. And so with much 


else. 
INCARNATION 


Kierkegaard does not often use the words “incarnate” or ‘“‘incarna- 
tion” in reference to Christ. In one context he gives a reason. “As 
soon as I should say that Christianity is a doctrine of Incarnation, 
Atonement and so on, misunderstanding would inevitably arise. 
Speculation would busy itself with this doctrine, expound the more 
imperfect conceptions of paganism, judaism, etc. Christianity would 
become a phase—perhaps the highest phase—of what is essentially 
speculative thought.” * In the Middle Ages, Christ’s Incarnation was 
a ready concept. Hence, by the principle of apposition, characters 
in medieval plays are incarnations of particular ideas, rather than, as 
nowadays, individuals.*?, Don Juan, for example, is the “incarnation 
of sensuousness,” * “flesh incarnate,” * and so on. 

Kierkegaard more often uses the term God/Man, taken from the 


1 Postscript, p. 340 (VII, 369). In quoting references I give the English translation first, 
if any, and the corresponding Danish original (Samlede Varker or Papirer) in a bracket 
afterwards. 

2 Either/Or, I, 51 (I, 53); cf. Trevelyan, English Social History, p. 203. He says that Shake- 
speare was the first to individualize his characters. 

3 Either/Or, I, 82 (I, 94). 

4Ibid., 1, 71 (1, 80); cf. Judge Williams’ words, “A father may be to a son the incarnation 
of rule’—Either/Or, p. 225 (II, 291).—Such was K.’s father, and also his schoolmaster. An 
Englishman may smile at this, from The Rotation Method (an essay on boredom). “The 
English are in general a paradigmatic nation. Inborn indolence is rather rare,.... Some- 
times one meets a travelling Englishman who is the incarnation of this characteristic; a heavy 
immoveable animal, whose whole language has nothing richer than a single monosyllable, 
an interjection whereby he indicates his highest admiration and his deepest indifference,” 
ibid., 1, 238 (I, 303). 
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philosophical jargon of his day. This of course implies that 


God all bounteous, all creative, 
Whom no ills from good dissuade, 
Is incarnate, and a native 

Of the very world he made.°* 


Kierkegaard does not argue about this. To attempt to prove Christ’s 
divinity would be preposterous, “‘for if he really were the Son of God, 
the proof would be ridiculous, just as ridiculous as if a man were to 
prove his existence, since in this case Christ’s existence and his di- 
vinity are the same. Were he an imposter, he would certainly have 
been a good enough actor to see that the moment he proved his own 
divinity he would be giving himself the lie.” * Christ’s incarnate life 
was no accident. It had abiding and unique significance; ‘for we 
must not offend against God and against the God/Man by supposing 
that what happened to him was chance, or that his life expressed any- 
thing by chance.” * Christ was the fulfilling of the law—and more 
also. This puts “a yawning gulf between the God/Man and every 
other man, who can only believe what the Divine Law asserts, that 
he was the fulfillment of the law.” ® But he was essentially human all 
the same. “The God/Man who is so eternally different from every 
other man was also tried in everything human.” *° 
















a i a 
CONTEMPORANEITY 









Christianity says that man’s eternal happiness depends on this ap- 
pearance of God in time. How can the temporal be the ground of 
what is eternal? How can it contain the eternal without being over- 
whelmed?* Kierkegaard tackles this problem with clarity and origi- 
nality in the Philosophic Fragments, and further, in the Postscript 
and elsewhere. 

God appeared in time,” he says, in the form of a “‘servant”’; a term 
used not literally, but to express humility. Christ’s humility dis- 











5 Christopher Smart (1722-1771), Collected Poems. 

6 Journals, p. 14 (I, A, 53). 

7 Purify Your Hearts, p. 110 (VIII, 220). ; 

8 “When Christ had drunk the vinegar which was offered him, he said, ‘It is finished,’ i. 
‘Now is the law consummated.’ But this was not Christ’s last word, for he prayed for his 
enemies, and this is of the Gospel” (II, A, 388) not hitherto translated. 

9 Works of Love, p. 83 (IX, 120). See the whole section. 

10 Ibid., p. 125 (IX, 178). 

11“The divine can move in temporal contexts without destroying them as a condition of 
its appearance, even as God's spirit revealed itself to Moses in the bush which was burnt 
without being consumed” (II, A, 351)—not hitherto translated. 
12 In this section I am trying to compress part of the Philosophic Fragments. 
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closes itself in his repudiation of riches, soft clothing, earthly advan- 
tages, etc. Property, home, wife, he had none, and yet he was utterly 
without anxiety. He seeks only the love of the disciple, and his 
“lofty absorption in his mission” attracts people’s attention. Crowds 
come to—learn? Learn what? Learn deeper self-knowledge, such as 
Socrates taught maieutically? If so, he were only a Socrates. The 
news of the day which the crowds hear, is the “beginning of eternity.” 
How are they to lay hold upon that? How become “‘learners,”’ i.e., 
disciples (for the two words are the same), with regard to what? Not 
by exercizing human reason, but by letting eternity impinge upon 
human life in a movement which Kierkegaard calls the Instant." 
Eternal truth is beyond reason,—Paradox; not contrary to reason, and 
therefore silly, but beyond reason (zapédoféov) and therefore sublime. 
And eternal truth in the Christian sense is centered in Christ. He is 
the Paradox par excellence. We only rightly apprehend Christ 
“when the reason and the paradox encounter one another happily in 
the Instant”; when the reason steps aside and lets the paradox take 
possession. For this, a further factor is needed, and that Kierkegaard 
calls passion. Cold intellectualism will not do. And passion is the 
essence of—indeed all but equivalent to—faith. 

But did those who lived contemporarily with Christ on earth need 
this passion, this faith? They could see and hear Christ. Surely then 
the God/Man was more understandable to them than to succeeding 
generations? 

Were it a question of historical accuracy, Yes. They had the bet- 
ter chance of knowing the facts, though not all the implications. 
“Those who live after Christianity has been established for 1800 
years, have a strong advantage, since now Christianity has made itself 
felt in every relationship of life, has unfolded itself more; whereas 
the Apostles must fight against many abuses and misunderstandings, 
etc., just because Christianity had only just begun to develop.” * 

But historical accuracy is nearly always relative and imperfect, even 
with contemporaries. Who, for example, but the mother of the 
God/Man could possibly know at first hand the historic facts of the 
Incarnation? Anyway, a “more” or “less” of historical accuracy does 
not make a disciple, because historical accuracy could not make eter- 


18 The term is borrowed from S. Paul’s phrase, referring to the final passage of time into 
eternity, that the latter shall happen “in an instant in the twinkling of an eye” (I Cor. 15: 52). 
_ It is not, however, the suddenness, but the impact (and the inevitability) that K. empha- 
sizes, 

141, A, 50. Hitherto untranslated. 
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nal truth more true. History was merely the occasion through which 
eternal truth was revealed. Admittedly there could be no eternal 
truth, in the sense we are speaking of, without the historical Christ; 
because what is apprehended is the eternal Christ. That is way his- 
tory and eternity coalesce in this context. When Socrates or Spinoza 
teach truth, Socrates and Spinoza are of no consequence. Not so 
Christ. It will not do to “cast him out and take possession of his 
teaching, almost regarding him as one does an anonymous author, as 
though the teaching were the whole thing.” * He is the truth. He 
does not point away from himself to some other truth, but to himself 
as truth. He is no “midwife” of truth like Socrates, but the begetter 
of truth like God. In order to beget, Christ must be God; even as 
Socrates said that God alone could beget truth.’* In order to put the 
disciple in possession of the truth, Christ must also be man. This is 
the Paradox which is appropriated in the Instant. This is the truth 
of the God/Man, and it is eternal. 

Now what is eternal clearly cannot be confined to any particular 
day or generation. Disciples contemporary with Christ on earth are, 
in this respect, just in the same position as disciples “at second 
hand,” *" if such there can be. Christ’s coming into the world is Ab- 
solute Paradox. Nothing can change (even though time may unfold) 
its import—unless the consequences of it could have retroactive 
power to change it; which is absurd, because even logically speaking, 
consequences must be homogeneous with their cause. Time cannot 
alter it, nor alter man’s relationship to it in any essential sense; nor 
can anything else alter it, or eo ipso it would not be the Absolute.* 
“Christianity from its very inception in Christ was complete and self- 
contained. This is shown by the fact that the Holy Spirit shall only 
remind the Apostles of all things and bring them to their remem- 
brance.”’*® God is God not for the few, but for all. He does not 
enter into covenant with only a few, but with the whole race of man- 
kind. Therefore there in truth never can be a “disciple at second 
hand.” Noman can believe a thing because the first generations told 
































15 Training in Christianity, p. 123 (XII, 144). 

16 Theaetetus, 150. 

17 Under this designation, K. lumps together all who did not live contemporaneously on 
earth with Christ. Since historical contemporaneity has nothing to do with faith, it is un- 
necessary to distinguish second-, third-, fourth-hand disciples. Lapse of time has no meaning. 

18 With his love for grammatical analogies, Kierkegaard says that then the Absolute would 
only be a casus in life, a status relative to other things. While the Absolute is indeed de- 
clineable in all casibus in life, it remains itself ever the same, status absolutus. 

19 II, A, 288. Not hitherto translated. 
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him so, helpful though their testimony is, indeed necessary as it is, as 
an occasion. All believe through one thing only, faith. 

Kierkegaard presses home this thesis by drawing a distinction be- 
tween sacred and secular history. ‘The latter consists of past events, 
over and done with. The former, while indeed you have to look 
back at it (for ‘all knowledge of God is historical apprehension, 
hence it is significant that the Jews could only see the back of Je- 
hovah”’),*° is paradoxically enough always present, because it has 
eternity in it. 

Like the Kobold,” sacred history (by which Kierkegaard all but 
means Christian history) ** moves forward with every generation: 
ever present, ever putting the same challenge. Eternity knows no 
past or future. It is the everlasting Now. ‘Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday, today and for ever.” ** “In relation to the Absolute, there 
is only one tense, the present. For him who is not contemporary 
with the Absolute, for him it has no existence. And since Christ is 
the absolute, it is easy to see that with him there is only one situa- 
tion, that of contemporaneity. Christ is not at all a merely histori- 
cal person, since as Paradox he is an extremely unhistorical person. 
The difference between poetry and reality is—contemporaneity. 
History lacks the determination which is the determinant of truth 
(as inwardness) and of all religiousness, the for thee. The past is 
not reality—for me. What you live with contemporaneously is re- 
ality—for you. And thus every man can be contemporary . . . with 
Christ’s life on earth; for it is sacred history and stands by itself out- 
side history.” ** And again, “History, says faith, has nothing what- 
ever to do with Jesus Christ. In relation to him we have only sacred 
history (which is qualitatively different from history in general)” * 
“Objectively it is no more difficult to ascertain what Christianity is 
than what Mohammedanism is, or anything historical, except that 
Christianity is not simply something historical. The difficulty is to 
become a Christian, because every Christian is such only by being 


2011, A, 354. Not hitherto translated. 

21The Kobold is a house-spirit in German folklore, who lives contemporaneously with 
7 generation. It corresponds to the English Robin Goodfellow, and to the Scottish 

rownie.” 

22Much that we ordinarily call sacred history, e.g., in the O.T. or in paganism, has no 
eternal significance: e.g., Samuel hewing Agag in pieces, or Ganymede taken away by the 
gods. Or if they have, then that significance becomes “sacred history” in K.’s sense. 

28 Heb. 13: 18. 

*4 Training in Christianity, pp. 67 f£. (XII, 83 f.). 

5 Ibid., p. 33 (XII, 47). 
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nailed to the Paradox of having based his eternal happiness upon 
being related to something historical.” * 

Innumerable practical corollaries follow. One, Kierkegaard calls 
“contemporaneity” with oneself.” ‘Everyone would have liked to 
have lived at the same time as great men, great events, etc. God 
knows how many persons live at the same time as themselves. To 
live contemporaneously with oneself (and therefore neither in hope 
nor fear of the future nor of the past) is to understand oneself, and 
be at peace, and this is only possible through one’s relationship to 
God, or rather it zs one’s relationship to God.” * 


INCOGNITO 


But how could Christ’s contemporaries recognize him as God? 
How in any case can God communicate himself to man, whose lim- 
ited powers cannot comprehend divine nature? Kierkegaard an- 
swers that God does not communicate himself directly. It is pre- 
cisely the error of paganism that it envisaged God as making direct 
communication with men. But “the true God cannot become di- 
rectly recognizable. Direct recognizableness is what the merely hu- 


man, what the men to whom he came, would pray and implore of 
him as an indescribable relief.” ** ‘The majority of those around 
Jesus, anyway, loudly repudiated any idea that he was God. The 
Tempter tried to persuade him to reveal himself directly, by casting 
himself from a pinnacle of the temple.*° But he refused. The 
necessity for concealment causes Christ suffering, and excludes him 
from sympathy in this suffering. “It was out of love that he became 
man; and yet every instant he must as it were crucify all human 
sympathy and solicitude—because he can only be the object of faith. 
All that is called human sympathy has to do with direct recogniz- 
ableness.” ** Christ was, in fact, says Kierkegaard, the great In- 
cognito. 

This word causes difficulty, even offence, to some. Cornelius van 
Til argues that God has revealed himself quite plainly.** Mackin- 
tosh says that Kierkegaard makes too much of the dualism in Christ's 


26 Postscript, p. 512 (VII, 569). 

27 In Sickness unto Death, pp. 74 ff. (XI, 180 ff.), a section entitled, “Depair at not willing 
to be oneself,” works out a very closely related topic. 

28 Hitherto untranslated. (Alas, I have lost the reference!) 

29 Training in Christianity, p. 137 (XII, 159). 

30 Matthew 4: 5-7. 

31 Training in Christianity, loc. cit. 

32 The New Modernism, passim. 
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nature; “his holiness, his love, his infinite forgiving patience, his 
power over men, had a share in bringing men to faith.” * Haecker 
says that Kierkegaard stressed Christ’s “‘singleness’” too much, mak- 
ing the sort of things just mentioned a screen rather than a revela- 
tion.** Allen regards the term Incognito a whim of Kierkegaard, 
making Christ “the concealment of God rather than the unveiling 
of his face and the opening of his heart. It is not difficult to see in 
all this a profound projection of Kierkegaard’s own love of disguises 
and shrinking from self-revelation.” * 

Admittedly the term Incognito is cold and colorless. So too is 
Kierkegaard’s passing equation of God (in the Fragments) with the 
bare “Unknown” *—as though (says Mackintosh) he had, with the 
scholastics, stopped at the point where ‘‘Deus propter excellentiam 
Nihil vocatur”’; travelling far from Psalm 103, ‘Like as a father 
pitieth his own children, even so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
fear him’”’; ** or as though (says Allen) we had reached the Buddhist 
and Hindu position that the “void” is spiritual.** But as Haecker 
points out, “the God of the Fragments is [designedly] not the histori- 
cal Jesus Christ of the seed of David, who was foretold and came 
amid signs and wonders testifying to his office; he is a poetic creation, 
the aim of which is to stress the paradox that a man is God—by exag- 
gerating it.” ** Kierkegaard writes “as genius versus genius .. . 
to defend the supernatural against the natural, the transcendence 
of God against the immanence of rational philosophers, the personal 
God against pantheism; to urge the absolute singleness of the God/ 
Man, the reality of sin and salvation, and the love of God as opposed 
to that which men call love, the holiness of God as against the im- 
purity and sentimentality of the ‘beautiful soul’ of Rousseau.” *° 
Readers of Kierkegaard’s devotional works know how richly he does 
all that Haecker says, and more. What is a more moving illustra- 
tion, for example, of God’s love in the Incarnation than Kierke- 
gaard’s Parable of the King and the Lowly Maiden? (This has been 
quoted before in THEoLocy Topay.) ** What is a more intimate 


83 Types of Modern Theology, p. 28. 
34 Haecker, Sgren Kierkegaard. 

35 Allen, Kierkegaard, p. 190. 

36 Fragments, 31 (IV, 233). 

37 Mackintosh, op. cit., p. 239. 

38 See Allen, Kierkegaard, p. 185. 

39 Haecker, op. cit., p. 16. 

40 Ibid., p. 58. 

41 January, 1945. 
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Christian (I had almost said mystic) experience, than often in the 
Papirer? As an example, one among dozens, I quote this. “When 
a true and faithful friend says to one of us, ‘You seem, dear one, to 
be unhappy. Come to me, perhaps my company will comfort you.’ 
Would you not thankfully accept his invitation? Would you not 
have his loving invitation in thankful remembrance when he had fin- 
ished his course on earth, and only consorted with you in the mo- 
mentary flashes of thought? . . . Why then do you hesitate to follow 
a voice which is not in the least strange, but familiar from earliest 
childhood? . . . Arms are open for you in which you can rest just 
as sweetly as in the arms of your best friend, although these arms 
embrace with equal tenderness ‘all who travail and are heavy laden’ 
(For it was only in our Saviour’s earthly life that John alone leaned 
upon his bosom). ‘Come hither, O come hither!’ Thus may the 
minister of the Gospel also cry. But does his voice sound only in 
the wilderness? Does it not concern us who by upbringing, family 
life, and development, have been brought very close to Christianity? 
Yes indeed, to us also. ‘Come hither’—until at last . . . it sounds 
like an angel song, like familiar music for all who have listened to it, 
saying ‘Come hither ye blessed of my Father, receive the kingdom 


> 99 42 


prepared for you from the beginning of the world. 


OFFENCE 


But there is offence of a deeper sort, not to Kierkegaard, but to 
Christ himself. Those who do not believe, Kierkegaard points out, 
are mere unbelievers—but offended. The Jews, for example, who 
did not believe that Christ could forgive sins, were offended. ‘“Who 
can forgive sins but God alone?’’ they asked.** ‘This antithesis, be- 
lief/offence, is precisely what Jesus presaged. ‘Either believe or be 
offended”’ is virtually what he said.** This will be denied by those 
who profess indifference. But look deeper. The Paradox chal- 
lenges us to accept the Paradox, and if a man refuses, it means that 
the Paradox, for him, is a oxdvdadov. For he refuses not what is 
reasonable; for the reasonable is just what he wants to uphold. It 
is the content of the Paradox he is rejecting (whether violently, 


421I, A, 761. August 18, 1838 (slightly compressed). Not hitherto translated. Written 
ten days after his father’s death, and three months after (a) his twenty-fifth birthday, (b) the 
“indescribable joy” of May 19th, one of his moments of “conversion.” 

43 Mark 2: 7; Luke 5: 21. 

44 Matthew 11: 2-6; Luke 7: 18-23. 
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quietly, or passively), and he gets that from the Paradox itself. So 
that in his objections he is merely echoing the Paradox; and though 
he thinks that the voice is his own, and that what he objects to is 
what he got from his own reason or from some other source, this is 
an illusion—an “‘acoustical illusion” Kierkegaard calls it.* He got 
it from the Paradox. (Incidentally, this may be taken as a sign of 
the existence of the Paradox.) It is ‘‘as though the possibility of of- 
fence, if I may dare to put it thus, is the guarantee whereby God se- 
cures himself against man’s being able to come too near him. The 
possibility of offence is the dialectical factor in everything Chris- 
tian.” *° “In the relationship between the God/Man and a human 
being, the situation cannot be other than this—blessed is he who is 
not offended.” ** Kierkegaard therefore speaks of the Paradox and 
the possibility of offence as “the decisive criterion of Christianity. 
And that this should be indicated in every definition of Christianity 
is of the utmost importance, for offence is Christianity’s defence 
against speculation.” ** 

Offence is of several kinds; all connected with Christ’s being a 
“sign,” as the Scripture puts it (cf. Luke 2: 34), or “the Incognito,” 
as Kierkegaard puts it; that is, because Christ does not directly medi- 
ate himself to men. Ebionites and their kind seek to eliminate the 
quality “God.” Theirs is what Kierkegaard calls “the offence of 
loftiness.’ Gnosticism and its kind seek to eliminate the quality 

Theirs is “the offence of lowliness.” *° Speculative philos- 
ophy “by force of lecturing has transformed the God/Man into that 
speculative unity of God and man sub specie aeternitatis, manifested 
that is to say in the non-spatial medium of pure being; whereas in 
truth the God/Man is a unity of God and man in an actual, histori- 
cal situation.” °° 

It is too hard a thing for Reason to have to accept not primarily a 
teaching but a Teacher, to be the way the truth and the life. Why? 
Because ‘whenever a teacher is involved in the teaching, there is a 
reduplication.** Reduplication consists in the fact that the teacher 


45 Fragments, pp. 39 ff. (IV, 242 ff.). 

46 Sickness unto Death, p. 206 (XI, 265). 

47 Judge for Yourselves, p. 213 (XII, 545). 
. 48 Sickness unto Death, p. 133 (XI, 219). See also the section “Christ as the sign” in 
raining. 

49 See Training, pp. 96 ff. (XII, 105 ff.). Cf. my Kierkegaard Studies, p. 204. 

50 Training, p. 122 (XII, 144). 

51A term I cannot stop to analyze. Briefly, to reduplicate is to show forth in our lives 
what we say with our lips: in fact, to be what we seem, reproducing and reflecting the 
teaching in our lives. 
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is involved; but whenever there is reduplication, the communication 
is not at all a straightforward paragraph-communication or profes- 
sor-communication.” *? It makes demands; and this is perhaps the 
greatest offence of all. 

It is clear then that offence (which is disbelief) is the direct oppo- 
site of belief, or faith. To Christianity, offence is supreme expres- 
sion of vice. Therefore the opposite of belief is strictly not unbelief, 
but vice; and the opposite of vice is, Christianly seen, not merely 
virtue, but faith. 

This may sound hard. But there is comfort. ‘The concept God/ 
Man is also ‘“‘an edifying thought which drives away all discontent 
with the world, and sets right every delusion; a thought which steps 
in to our comfort when that which is great seems to us small, and 
when thought is apprehensive as to how that which is insignificant 


can get its deserts.” °° 




















PATTERN (SAVIOUR, JUDGE) 


It is a constant theme of Kierkegaard that Christ ‘“‘came into the 
world in order to become a Pattern, and in order to draw all men 
unto himself that they might resemble him.” * As Pattern, Christ 
must be thoroughly human. In 1837, when Kierkegaard was in his 
twenty-fourth year, he wrote, “Daub says that all Christ’s life-history 
is contained in the words ‘Know ye not that I must be about my 
father’s business; I must work the works of him that sent me while 
it is day; It is finished.’ But three others must not be forgotten, 
‘The child grew and waxed strong in spirit; He was tempted; My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.’ ” * 

In what is Christ the Pattern? Freedom from anxiety? To have 
no occupation by which to earn a living,® to live a care-free like the 
birds, ‘‘may lead to the sorriest consequences; either starvation if 
one sticks to it long enough, or dependence on the bounty of 
others.” *7 Sublime teachers as the birds are, ‘man, by virtue of 
having to provide his means of livelihood, is superior to the birds.” ® 

















52 Training, p. 123 (XII, 144). 

6311, A, 215. Hitherto untranslated. 

54 Stages, pp. 320 ff. (VII, 348); cf. Training, p. 231 (XII, 262). 

55 Papirer, II, A, 97. Not hitherto translated. On “My God, my God,” see my Kierke- 
gaard Studies, p. 202. 

56 Kierkegaard seems to assume this was true of Christ. 

57 Fragments, p. 36 (IV, 239). 
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Freedom from care, however, is possible for man, provided we “fill 
today with eternity and not with the next day. This the Christian 
has learnt (and is always learning) from the Pattern.” Burdens 
then become light, because they are borne in meekness and self- 
forgetfulness. “If a man bears a burden and is for ever thinking 
about it, then it is heavy indeed. But the burden of meekness—what 
is it? It is the heavy burden borne lightly.” * There are indeed 
“other patterns, whose names are only named on earth.” * Romeo 
and Juliet are patterns for lovers; * Don Quixote the pattern of a 
“fixed idea”; * the tragic hero the pattern to the religious conscious- 
ness. Religious patterns are usually “paradigms or exceptions like 
Abraham.” * ‘They posit an “ethical requirement” which “turns 
the spectator’s eye in upon himself.” * They are not for admiration 
—least of all Christ. “Christ never says anything about wanting ad- 
mirers. worshippers, adherents. And when he uses the word ‘disci- 
ple’ he always explains it in such a way that we can perceive that 
‘followers’ is meant.” ° 

As an innocent sufferer, Christ is our pattern par excellence, and 
next to him the Apostles, who “in likeness to the Pattern, resolved to 
love, suffer, and be sacrificed for the sake of saving the unloving 
world.” * Socrates, Job,”° “martyrs, witnesses for truth,” and 
others, who “let go probability,” are also our guides.” But “had not 
the Christian the Pattern (Christ) to look upon, he could not hold 
out.” ** He beholds Christ now “on high,” because he held out, 
that is, “‘passed the test,” as Kierkegaard says; ** even the last bitter 
test of being forsaken by God.” Forsaken, hated, bearing his cross, 
he stood alone; * so may the disciple stand, “alone in the world, 


59 Christian Discourses, p. 78 (X, 92). 

60 Gospel of Suffering, pp. 34 f. (VIII, 381). The whole of the second part of Judge for 
Yourselves is entitled “Christ the Pattern,” p. 161 (XII, 487). 

61 Gospel of Suffering, loc. cit. 

62 Stages, p. 164 (VI, 181). 

83 Postscript, p. 175 (VII, 181). 

64 Stages, p. 397 (VI, 461). 

65 Ibid., p. 242 (VI, 272); cf. Fear and Trembling, passim. 

66 Stages, pp. 320 f. (VII, 348); cf. Training, p. 231 (XII, 262). 

87 Training, p. 231 (XII, 262). K. often speaks of the futility of admiring Christ. 

68 For self-examination, p. 104 (XII, 423). 

69 For K. Socrates is a pattern in many ways, not least as sufferer. { ~ Works of Love, p. 
105 (IX, 150), Point of View, p. 109 (XIII, 631), etc. 

70 Gospel of Suffering, p. 90 (VIII, 428); cf. Repetition, passim. 

71 Judge for Yourselves, p. 118 (XII, 441). 

72 Training, p. 195 (XII, 220). 

73 Ibid., p. 193 (XII, 217). 
74 Ibid., p. 193 (XII, 217); For Self-Examination, p. 85 (XII, 402). 
15 Ibid., p. 233 (IX, 327). 
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alone before God, alone with the Holy Scriptures as guide, alone 
with the Pattern before his eyes.” ** Yet Christ is not weak. ‘Chris- 
tianity has a bigger fight than every conflict fought in the world, but 
if you have seen the army enthused at the moment of attack by the 
Field-Marshal’s words, how shall not the Christian be influenced by 
his Field-Marshal’s cry, ‘If God be for us, who shall be against us?’ 
Ought not the Christian to rejoice under a Commander who himself 
has conquered the enemy; to fight where the victory is sure and the 
reward eternity? Christianity has its peace, a peace which has over- 
come the world. And Christianity has its joy; not a joy which is 
concealed at the bottom of the cup of intoxication, but which smil- 
ingly advances to meet us from the bottom of the cup of bitterness, 
and which shines more clear as the cup becomes more bitter.” ” 
Christ, though lowly, with lowly disciples, “left behind him a name. 
The lowly Christian’s request is merely to dare in life and in death 
to appropriate his name, or be named after him.” ** As poor, Christ 
makes many rich; a theme specially dealt upon in one of the Chris- 
tian Discourses." Men need such enrichment, for though “the hu- 
man race is akin to the divine, it is also more or less degenerate. 
This is best seen if one looks at the Pattern of the race.” *° Worldly 
sapience can never make men rich in the Christian sense. Far from 
drawing men to Christ, it separates. “When worldly sapience as- 
serts itself between men and the patterns, it gets rid of them so to 
say, or puts them at a ludicrous distance.” * It is self we must get 
rid of if we are to retain the Pattern. Christ was “obedient even 
to the death of the cross,” ** thereby utterly renouncing self. ‘Such 
was the pattern, and such must the disciple be; although to deny one- 
self is a slow and burdensome task, a heavy cross to bear.” ** Even 
in Holy Communion Christ is in one respect our Pattern, as well 
as our Saviour. For when he instituted the sacrament he said, 
“With desire I have desired to eat this passover.” ** ‘Does it not 
seem to you, my hearer’ asks Kierkegaard, in a Discourse for the 
Communion, “that in a deeper sense, this belongs both inwardly and 





76 Training, p. 219 (XII, 248). 

7711, A, 365. Not hitherto translated. 

78 Christian Discourses, p. 45 (X, 55). 
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80 Gospel of Suffering, p. 22 (VIII, 372). 
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83 Gospel of Suffering, p. 10 (VIII, 361). 
84 Luke 22: 15. 
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figuratively to the Lord’s Supper? . . . For surely hearty longing is 
essentially in place at the Holy Supper.” * What a relief, then, that 
such a Pattern and Saviour is also our Judge. “It is not that one is 
Saviour and another Judge, for then we should certainly be sen- 
tenced. But the Saviour and Judge are one.” * Pattern and Judge 
are one, too. Therefore, Kierkegaard prays, ““Thou who Thyself 
hast once wandered upon earth leaving footprints which we should 
follow; ‘Thou who now from thine heaven dost look upon every 
wanderer, dost strengthen the weak, encourage the despondent, lead 
back the erring, sooth the striving; Thou who also at the end of time 
shalt come again to judge each one separately, whether he has fol- 
lowed thee; our God and Saviour, let thine example stand quite 
clearly before the eyes of our soul, to disperse the mists; strengthen 
us that unswervingly we may keep this Pattern before our eyes, that 
by resembling and following thee, we may find the right way to 
judgment; for every man must be brought before the judgment, but 
O! that also through thee we may be brought to eternal bliss with 
thee hereafter. Amen.” * 
85 Christian Discources (at Holy Communion), p. 260 (X, 296). 


86 Journals, p. 222 (II, A, 268). 
87 Gospel of Suffering, p. 4 (VIII, 357). 











THE GOD WHO COMES 


By Norman H. SNaITH 


‘The heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God” (Ezekiel 1: 1). 


“| ee was by the river Chebar, far away in Mesopotamia 
amongst the exiles there. It is important to note that it was 
there, and not in the Temple at Jerusalem that Ezekiel saw 
these visions of God. It is generally agreed, since Bertholet pub- 
lished his commentary on Ezekiel in 1936, that Ezekiel went to Meso- 
potamia with the 586 B.C. deportees and not with the first group 
who were transferred there in 597 B.C. Thus we may assume that 
he saw these visions of God there soon after the destruction of the 
Temple. 

Only thirty-five years earlier, the people had been taught most 
emphatically, state and church combining in zeal, that Jerusalem 
alone, and in the Temple there, was the only place where it was per- 
missible and possible to worship God. This was part, perhaps the 
major part, of the teaching of the great Deuteronomic reforms insti- 
tuted by King Josiah in 621 B.C. And now these Jews were in Meso- 
potamia, hundreds of miles away, with a wide and thirsty desert in 
between. They had no transport, no visas, and if by some miracle 
they did manage to overcome transport impossibilities and official 
prohibitions, it would have been only to find a Temple desecrated 
and destroyed. How could they sing the songs of Zion in a strange 
land, except as nostalgic echoes of a worship that was dead? How 
could they, by the banks of Chebar, worship a God who must be wor- 
shiped in Jerusalem and in Jerusalem alone? 

In response to this cry of dereliction the prophet declares the 
vision that has come to him. Isaiah of Jerusalem had spoken of the 
throne of God as high and lifted up, all firm and strong and immov- 
able, with Temple and city alike virginally inviolate. “God is in 
the midst of her; she shall not be moved.” Times had changed since 
then. The function and the usefulness alike of Solomon’s Temple 
were passed away. The cup of iniquity was full, and the old order 
was overripe for change. Ezekiel’s message is that God has left that 
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ancient shrine, albeit unwillingly. It had been no straight, direct, 
and immediate departure, but hesitant, reluctant, and by degrees. 
First he moved from above the cherubim as far as the threshold of the 
inner shrine (Ezekiel 10: 4), then to the east gate (vs. 19), then as far 
as the summit of the Mount of Olives to the east of the city (11: 23), 
and only at long last across the desert, to arrive, as of old, on the 
wings of the storm-wind down from the north to the banks of the 
river Chebar. Further, this throne of God was not fixed and immov- 
able, but rather a chariot, wheels within wheels, facing north-south 
and east-west, capable of traveling in any and every direction; and 
with wings, so that neither the highest of mountains nor the deepest 
and widest of rivers was any barrier to him. That was Ezekiel’s an- 
swer. If you cannot come to God, then God can come to you. 
Wherever God’s people are, and are in need of him, there is God, 
the ever-present Saviour. He is the God who comes. 

The God Who Comes! This is the central motif of the Bible, of 
Old Testament and New Testament alike. The whole Bible is the 
story of the advent of God. His aim and purpose is the at-one-ment 
of God and man. The Lord God planted in olden time a garden, 
and he was wont to walk in that garden in the cool of the day. The 
first hint that something had gone wrong was when the man and his 
wife hid themselves from his presence. Here, in this ancient story, 
culled from farther east and transformed into the Word of the living 
God, is expressed the purpose of God and his good pleasure. It is 
that he shall walk with man in the garden which he has planted for 
their common delight. It is that God and man shall be at one. The 
Bible is the story of God’s action as he seeks to establish that at-one- 
ment, frustrated by that desire of man whereby he turns every one 
his own way, seeking himself to work out his own good, not realizing 
that fellowship, whether on earth or in heaven, is created only when 
each party seeks the other’s good. The Bible therefore is the story 
of God’s self-giving, of God himself coming, and never more so than 
when his people are in dire straits. “When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. For I am the 
Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour” (Isaiah 438: 2 f.). 
Or again (Psalm 139), “Whither can I go from thy spirit? Or 
whither can I flee from thy presence?” and the answer is that there 
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is no place, above, below, east or west, where God’s guiding hand is 
not manifest. “Even the darkness hideth not from thee, but the 
night shineth as the day.’’ God is always there, everywhere, wher- 
ever his people are, waiting and ready in their time of need. “Be. 
fore they call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will 
hear” (Isaiah 65: 24). 

But sad and bitter experience taught Israel that not yet had she 
found the truth. It was not enough that God should be everywhere 
with them in a spiritual sense in the midst of their troubles, even 
through fire and water. Further, it was not true that this Presence 
even of the Saviour God would save them from being overwhelmed 
in the floods or burned in the fires. God is indeed the one who 
comes, and he is indeed the Saviour, but Saviour must mean more 
than standing outside trouble, immune from suffering and sorrow, in 
order perchance to rescue those that are perishing. In the picture of 
the Servant of the Lord, Israel learned that deliverance meant more 
than accompanying Israel in time of trouble; and more even than 
suffering with them. It meant suffering for them and instead of 
them, the innocent for the guilty. ‘Surely, it was our griefs he bore, 
and our sorrows he did carry.” The Old Testament does not follow 
this road of discovery to the end, because more and more in the fol- 
lowing centuries the writers emphasized the absolute difference be- 
tween God and man. But we Christians, looking back through the 
Gospel story, can see plainly whither God was leading his people in 
Old Testament times. He was leading them on to the realization 
that God the Saviour must himself suffer as man and on behalf of 
man, if he is to save his people from their sins, save them back to 
at-one-ment with himself. ‘And thou shalt call his name Jesus; for 
it is he that shall save his people from their sins” (Matthew 1: 21). 

This Saviour God had himself to be born into this world. No 
other coming was sufficient, and no other guidance. Christmas was 
inevitable from the beginning of the story, and with Christmas in- 
evitably Good Friday also. But it is not sufficient that God should 
come to Bethlehem or even to Calvary. Many men and women be- 
lieve he did that, and continue on the same road as before, mostly 
respectable, but trying all the time to work out their own salvation 
and seeking their own good. God must come into our hearts. We 
must come to be new men in Christ Jesus. Only thus can the age- 
long problem of man’s apostasy be solved. Jeremiah (31: 33) saw 
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the necessity of an inner law in the heart, and Ezekiel (18: 31) real- 
ized that it must be a new heart and a new spirit. The conclusion of 
the matter is that the God Who Comes must come to us, to each one 
of us individually, and must change us. For us men and for our 
salvation the God Who Comes became a man, suffered, died, and 
rose again. For us men and for our salvation, the God Who Comes 
must come to us, to you and to me, that through the transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit, we may be at-one with him, he in us, and 
we in him. 





THE VOICE 


By CATHERINE ALLER 


Spirit of the living God, 

Stir up the peoples’ minds to turn to Thee. 
Slow were the hearts that heard Thee once, 
And slow are we. 


Sole Head of all Thy holy ones, 
Divine in personality, 

Quicken us, draw us, build us up 
In unity; 

Call each of us by our own name 


To know Thee tenderly. 


Try us by questions once again; 
Let Israel be stirred; 


We hunger for a living Voice, 
A living Word. 


‘“‘Who say men that I am?” 

“But who say ye?” 

“Why are ye fearful, ye of little faith?” 
“What went ye out to see?” 

“Believest thou?” 

“Whom seekest thou?” 

“Lovest thou Me?” 


Desire of all the nations—speak; 
And those who hear—rejoice. 

How can the Bride make ready ’til 
She hears the Bridegroom’s Voice? 





SIMONE WEIL: PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN 


By Maria FuertH SuLzBACH 


the background for many a heroic life and death. Simone 

Weil’s life and death cannot be numbered among them: 
even though she voluntarily condemned herself to privations which 
caused her death when she was only thirty-four years old. 

At the time of her death she had published only a few articles on 
classical subjects and was completely unknown to the outside world. 
To the devotion of her two friends, Gustave Thibon and Pére Perrin, 
O.P., we owe the posthumous publications of her letters and papers 
and the biographical data on her personality and life. 

Recently her life and thought have been attracting ever increasing 
attention, not only in France but also in the English-speaking 
countries. 


D URING World War II, the French Resistance movement was 


I 


Simone Weil was the daughter of wealthy Jewish parents and an 
agrégée de philosophie of the Ecole Normale Supérieure. Nothing 
marked her for that unusual degree of religious understanding which 
has made her one of the most interesting religious figures of our time. 

At the Ecole Normale she was a pupil of the philosopher Alain, 
who, though not himself a great and original thinker, was an excel- 
lent teacher of philosophy and transmitted to her his profound love 
for Plato and Platonism. He was indifferent or even hostile toward 
religion and was fond of saying: ““We are corrupted by religion.” 
But he taught that an idea had to be not only accepted but lived, and 
that this was the only way to prove its value. The tree of knowledge, 
said Alain, has to be shaken if we want to discover which of its fruits 
shall fall to the ground and prove useless. This attitude may have 
influenced Simone Weil more than anything else when she set out to 
make her life the experimental testing ground for her ideas. 

Her posthumous works and the scant data of her short and dedi- 
cated though ineffectual life have led Leslie A. Fiedler to describe 
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her as ‘‘a comic character, anti-heroic, a shlemazl, and a nar.”’? Yet 
this very life, these very works, have conferred a quite unusual promi- 
nence upon her in French intellectual circles. The conflict between 
these two opposing points of view becomes understandable to anyone 
who is aware of the fact that Simone Weil was a member of that radi- 
cal eschatological community which, though living in this world, has 
the freedom to transcend it. Spiritually she belonged to the “Ec- 
clesia’”’; but she never joined any Christian denomination. She was 
neither a typical mystic nor a potential Catholic saint. But through- 
out her life and in all her letters, aphorisms, and essays she testified 
of her great and burning love for God and her fellowmen. 

After Simone Weil’s death four books were published. Her religi- 
ous attitude finds its clearest expression in La Pesanteur et la Grace 
(Heaviness and Grace) and in Attente de Dieu (Waiting for God), 
La Pesanteur et la Grace is a collection of aphorisms; Attente de Dieu 
is a collection of six letters to Father Perrin and some short essays on 
the “Love of God.” ’ 

Simone Weil was still a child when she showed that extreme com- 
passion for her fellowmen which was to be the outstanding feature of 
her character throughout life. During the war of 1914-18 she ab- 
stained from sugar and all sweets in order that her rations could be 
given to the soldiers. When she saw some poor children without 
stockings during the cold winter, she decided to do without stockings 
herself. ' 

After she had been assigned to her first teaching position she be- 
came interested in leftist social and political ideas. However, she 
never joined a party. Not satisfied with a purely intellectual atti- 
tude she made up to mind to live like the workers. She took a leave 
of absence from her school and went to work in the Renault automo- 
bile plant. For a year she worked as a mechanic, lived like her fel- 
low-workers, and revealed to no one her identity. This experience 
with physical work left a deep impression on her.” “There,” she 
says, ““I received the mark of slavery for all times.” 

During World War II she was exposed to persecution by the 
Vichy Government on account of her Jewish descent. She took ref- 


1 “Simone Weil: Prophet Out of Israel,” Commentary, January, 1951. 

2La Pesanteur et la Grace, Introduction par Gustave Thibon (Paris, 1948); Attente de 
Dieu, Introduction par R. P. Perrin, O.P. (Paris, 1950). 

The volume on Waiting for God is to be published shortly (in English) by Putnam and 
Son (New York). 
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uge on a farm where she did such work as was assigned to her. After 
a while she considered her surroundings too comfortable and her 
work too easy. She was only satisfied when she had found a place 
where she was accepted as an unskilled farmhand at harvest time. 
In 1942 she left France, first for the United States, and thereafter for 
London where she worked for Maurice Schumann. Her ultimate 
desire was to serve in the Resistance but she was not permitted to do 
so. It was felt that on account of her Jewish descent the risk would 
be excessive. Unable to participate in the sufferings of the people of 
France, Simone Weil then resolved to share their privations in a per- 
sonal way. She restricted her meals to the minimum that was at that 
time allotted to the population of France. Already weak and sick 
from tuberculosis she passed away in 1943 in England, a semi-suicide 
at the age of thirty-four. 


II 


The center of Simone Weil’s thought, which she continually tested 
during her life-time, is God’s love in its relationship to men’s misfor- 
tune, suffering, and despair. “Inexorable necessity, misery, distress, 
the crushing weight of exhausting work, cruelty, torture, violent 
death, constraint, terror, sickness, all these are God’s love.” * For 
Simone Weil the great enigma of human life was not suffering, even 
extreme suffering, but the hopelessness of despair which even forced 
Christ himself to ask God to spare him, to look for consolation in his 
fellowmen and finally to believe himself abandoned by God. “The 
supreme marvel of the hopelessness of despair which is at the same 
time physical suffering, anguish, and social degradation, is that God 
uses despair as a method to take hold of men.” * 

Simone Weil uses the analogy of the nail which is hammered with 
all possible force into the center of the human soul. Where a void 
results, God can enter and fill the void. As God’s creature man has 
the liberty either to obey God and to let him fill the void or to turn 
away from him. ‘This is the moment of decision, the instant of 
choice.* 

Gustave Thibon and other friends of Simone Weil have called her 
a mystic, and though she made use of certain mystical concepts like 

3Pesanteur, p. 36. 


*Attente, pp. 126-127. 
5Attente, pp. 136-141. 
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the giving up of one’s self to the point of self-annihilation, the rela- 
tionship between God and man, as she sees it, is not that of a real 
mystic. ‘The idea of a gradual ascent of man toward God can not be 
found in her writings. There is no “unio mystica.” Man’s freedom 
consists in preparing himself to accept God’s grace through total self. 
effacement. “Grace is,” in her words, “the law of the descending 
movement. For creation consists in the descending movement of 
gravity and in the descending and ascending movement of grace.” * 
Man is subject to the laws of nature, to the brute forces of matter, 
and the necessity which can destroy him at any given moment. But 
this does not necessarily separate him from God. For if man succeeds 
in transcending himself, “‘necessity becomes obedience” and the laws 
of inert matter are understood as total submission to God’s will. 
Man who has abandoned himself to the will of God is like a pane of 
glass through which the light shines. He feels obedience throughout 
his entire being; he sees God.’ 

In one of her last letters to Father Perrin in which she describes her 
spiritual autobiography she says that she had always desired a life 
without choice; one that would be determined either by exterior cir- 
cumstances or by inner compulsion. “Never move one step forward, 
be it even towards the good, except under the irresistible influence of 
divine compulsion, and that involving your actions, words and 
thoughts. But if it be God’s wish, be ready to go anywhere, even to 
the very end, to the Cross.” ® 

Simone Weil fully understands the paradox of Christ’s eschatologi- 
cal message: ““My kingdom is not of this world.”” She knows that the 
true followers of Christ will always be exposed to suffering, exile, and 
agony; that “We must through much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of God.”’; ° and that the cross is our only hope. “God has to pos- 
sess and conquer man’s soul if only for an instant. From there on the 
soul belongs to God. But the soul can only ascend towards God by 
way of the Cross, for Christ’s charity bridges the distance between 
God and man.” *° 

“The overwhelming greatness of Christianity lies in its not seeking 
a supernatural remedy for suffering but a supernatural use for suf- 





6 Pesanteur, p. 4. 
7 Attente, p. 71. 
8 Pesanteur, pp. 50 f. 
9 Acts 14: 22. 

10 Pesanteur, p. 105. 
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fering. . . . Therefore it is not the suffering which one imposes on 
oneself which can be of any use, but only that which comes from the 
outside.” ** 

Simone Weil's conception of love is in the line of the agape-caritas 
idea of Primitive Christianity. “We have to know that love is the 
orientation towards God. . . . If even in the darkest moments of our 
life our orientation is in the line of love, even through no more than 
the smallest fraction of our being, then God will one day reveal Him- 
self to us, in His love which is neither joy nor sorrow but both.” * 

In her book Caritas und Humanitas * the present writer has ar- 
gued that in Primitive Christianity man’s love for his neighbor is 
understood as the result of God’s love for man. Only through God’s 
descending love (agape) is man able to love. To quote St. Augustine: 
“He had to love us first and give us his love before we could love 
him.” ** 

Simone Weil’s concept of man’s love for his neighbor is that of the 
Gospels and St. Paul. “We must not help our neighbor because of 
Christ but through Christ. The ego must disappear, Christ the me- 
diator helps our neighbor in being part of all our being, soul and 
body. . . . If we are suffering ourselves, it is God in us who loves 
those who want to help us; compassion and gratitude, both descend 
from God. For it is not we who love the poor in God but God in us 
who loves them.” *° 

Simone Weil’s religious thought, her entire life, and her unusual 
compassion for all suffering and forsaken creatures are essentially 
Christian. Her commitment in her life and thought, her disciple- 
ship, are in line with Primitive Christianity. It is important to keep 
this fact in mind; not only because she did not officially embrace the 
Catholic faith, but also because her books have given rise to a wide- 
spread discussion on this point. Some reviewers for instance have 
called her a Catharist heretic,** others have seen her as a not-yet-con- 
verted great Catholic mystic. In reality she was neither. She was 


first and last a disciple of Christ, a Primitive Christian, standing un- 
der the Cross. 


11 Ibid., pp. 86, 94. 

12 Attente, p. 97. 

183 Stuttgart, 1933. 

14Cf. I John 4: 10. 

15 Attente, p. 156. 

16“La Pensée Religieuse de Simone Weil,” Dieu Vivant, 17 (1951). 
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Though Simone Weil never became a Catholic convert, her only 
intimate knowledge of the Christian tradition was that of the Ro. 
man Catholic Church. She always envisages herself as a Christian: 
“I have, so to say, been born, grown up and lived in the Christian 
tradition”’; ** yet she is unaware that her pattern of thought and her 
life are very close only to Primitive Christianity and not to contem- 
porary Roman Catholicism. ‘Though she lacks any deeper knowl- 
edge of theology, her interpretation of Christianity coincides much 
more with the eschatological and paradoxical form of Protestantism 
than with the Roman Catholic tradition of Péguy and Léon Bloy. 

In contrast to all Roman Catholic tradition, Simone Weil does not 
believe that the supernatural supplements the natural good and that 
the human intellect is capable of perceiving the truth.** Only 
through God’s descending movement, only through man’s complete 
obedience and surrender, can the essential relationship between man 
and God be achieved. “We can never reach God without his will. 
. . . God moves, we do not.” * 

In her spiritual autobiography Simone Weil mentions two impor- 
tant contacts with Roman Catholiicsm. She refers to her stay in 
Assisi and to the Easter week at the Benedictine monastery of So- 
lésmes. But in spite of the importance of these contacts she felt re- 
luctant to be baptized. Her attitude toward the Roman Church re- 
mained critical; yet it is Roman Catholicism that comes to her mind 
whenever she thinks of Christianity. 

Simone Weil’s attitude toward the Roman Catholic Church’s func. 
tion as the mediator of sacramental grace is completely ‘“‘uncatholic.” 
The idea of natural theology which is a vital part of all Roman 
Catholic dogma hardly exists for her. God alone seeks man. Man 
has neither the natural will nor the power to seek God without God's 
descending love, without God’s call. All vertical movement towards 
God is impossible for man; he can only look toward heaven. All 
human will power, all human morality is powerless to help him to- 
ward his own salvation.*° 





































17 Attente, p. 71. 


18 Pesanteur, p. 54. 
19 “Simone Weil, la personnalité humaine,” La Table Ronde, No. 36 (Decembre, 1950), P. 






"20 Attente, pp. 195 f. 
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Simone Weil fundamentally rejects the sacramental religion of 
Roman Catholicism (ex opere operato). She also denies the whole 
structure of the Roman Catholic Church which by incorporating 
natural theology into its system has bestowed upon man the power 
to take part in his own salvation. For Simone Weil there is at all 
times the absolute distance, the complete otherness as between the 
creature and the Creator. Only God can bridge that distance. 
Helped by Grace man can create the void that God in descending 
can fill.?* 

In her letters to Father Perrin in which she discusses her attitude 
toward Baptism, the Eucharist, and the social side of the Roman 
Church, Simone Weil’s thoughts seem somewhat opaque. Perhaps 
she did not want to hurt her friend more than absolutely necessary 
by her refusal to enter the Church. “You have hurt me in writing 
that the day of my baptism would be for you a day of great rejoicing. 
... 1am unable to do anything. I really think it is only God who 
has the power to keep me from giving you joy.” * Her chief argu- 
ment as regards her baptism is again and again that God has not 
guided her to the point where she would be ready to accept it. “If 
it be God’s will that I enter the Church, He will impose on me that 
task at the very moment when I shall be worthy of it. . . . I do not 
have this love for the Church. I can sympathize with those who feel 
it but I do not myself possess it. . .. One cannot give oneself this love 
by one’s own will, one can only have this conviction through 
obedience.” ** 

In keeping with her conviction that man can and should only 
move if he be so compelled by the will of God, she feels it her duty to 
remain with those who are outside of the Church. For Christianity 
is all-embracing and Catholic by right but not in fact. 

And though she thinks that she may remain for ever on the thresh- 
old of the Church waiting for God’s will to guide her, this leaves her 
unperturbed. For she knows that, “If the day will come when I shall 
love God sufficiently to merit the grace of baptism I shall receive this 
grace that same day unfailingly the way God wants me to, through 
baptism or in any other way. Why then should I be worried?” * 


*1 Pesanteur, p. 12. 
*2 Attente, p. 99. 
*3 Ibid., p. 54. 

24 Ibid. 
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It is surprising that though Simone Weil was completely ignorant 
of the Protestant tradition, her ideas frequently coincide with much 
contemporary dialectical Protestantism. Certitude of faith and the 
awareness of God’s will are uppermost in her mind, and determine 
her actions. 

“If my salvation were lying on a table and I should only have to 
stretch out my hand to seize it, I would not do so without having re- 
ceived an order.” ** Simone Weil’s personal attitude toward God is 
essentially based on the idea of God’s leadership and man’s complete 
attention and obedience to the will of God. It could be described in 
words very similar to Kierkegaard’s “essential relationship.” Man 
has to discard all other relationships so that he can enter into the one 
relationship for whose sake he exists. Both Kierkegaard and Simone 
Weil considered it their destiny to exist in absolute solitude, forever 
strangers in exile, and never to feel at home in any human commv- 
nity. If Simone Weil had known Kierkegaard’s ‘Gospel of Suffer- 
ing” she could have found words and ideas very similar to her own. 
“To follow signifies then, going entirely alone,”” wrote Kierkegaard; 
“To have no visible person with whom one can take counsel; to have 
to choose for one’s self. . . . No, only when you submit, completely 
give up all your own will and yield yourself from the depth of your 
heart and soul does help come invisibly; but then you have precisely 
gone alone.” *° 

The essence of all Protestantism, that “Without grace there is no 
possibility of faith, and without faith no possibility of salvation,’ ” 
is also a part of Simone Weil’s credo. Faith is granted by God if man 
really desires it. “The conviction which was given me was: that if 
one really wanted bread one did not receive stones.” ** She knows 
that only by turning to something outside of ourselves can we be 
saved from ourselves. ““The only thing which we can hope for is that 
grace may be given to us not to disobey; everything else is God's 
affair and does not concern us.” *° 

In another letter to Father Perrin in which she discusses her atti- 
tude toward the Roman Catholic Church as the mystical body of 





25 Pesanteur, p. 51. 

26 Kierkegaard, The Gospel of Suffering, pp. 8 f. 

27 Fuerth, Caritas und Humanitas (Stuttgart, 1933), p. 15. 
28 Attente, p. 60. 

29 Ibid., p. 98. 
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Christ, an idea she cannot accept, she uses nearly the same words as 
St. Paul in his letter to the Galatians: ‘Not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
“In the state of perfection which is the vocation of all of us, we do not 
exist any more in ourselves but Christ lives in us.’’ *° 


The essence of Simone Weil’s religious existentialism is funda- 
mentally Christian. She is a Christian in her obedience and commit- 
ment to God’s love out of which grows her desire for discipleship and 
her compassion toward all suffering humanity; a Christian in her un- 
derstanding of one of the great paradoxes of Christianity: ““My king- 
dom is not of this world.’’ Christian is her radical distinction be- 
tween the Creator and the creature and her acceptance of man’s 
absolute otherness so far as God is concerned. 

Simone Weil was neither a Protestant nor a Roman Catholic. 
There is to be found in her thought an affinity with Kierkegaard and 
dialectical Christianity of which she was not aware; and this makes 
her even less a potential member of the Roman Catholic Church than 
she believed herself. But her life and thought were essentially Chris- 
tian, and though she escapes any classification she belonged to a very 
rare breed. She was essentially a Primitive Christian existing as such 
under the inimical and difficult circumstances of the mid-twentieth 
century. 


80 Ibid., p. 87. 











WHAT IT MEANS TO PREACH 
THE GOSPEL 


By E. Jerome JoHANSON 


HAT is Christian preaching? Is it the sharing of the min- 
ister’s own Christian experience with a given congrega- 
tion? Is it the public presentation of the well established 

doctrines of a particular Christian denomination? Is preaching the 

setting forth in a clear and convincing manner of the truths of Chris- 
tianity? Is it the proclamation of the Christian ideal for personai 
and social conduct? Is it the propagation through a vigorous per- 
sonality of the Christian religion? Is preaching speaking about God? 

What is Christian preaching? 

A fresh, vigorous, and stimulating answer to this important ques- 
tion has been given by a young Swedish theologian. The book in 
which he has discussed the fundamental character of Christian 
preaching has provoked considerable discussion in Sweden. It is 
likely to do so elsewhere. ‘This book bears the title Preaching: a 
Study of its Basic Character. Published late in 1949, this volume of 
309 pages does not deal with any of the practical problems of preach- 
ing. It suggests no sermon titles. It offers no sermon outlines. It 
does not present any snappy exegesis of striking texts. There are 
no homiletical nuggets which can be readily expanded into sermons. 
But there is a sustained, profound, and significant consideration of 
what Christian preaching—when it is Christian, and when it is 
preaching—really is. ‘The book presents a challenging conception 
of what preaching, in the purpose of God, is intended to accomplish. 
The gist of this author’s thought may be of interest to many who are 
not able to read Swedish. 

The author is Gustaf Wingren, a briliant young scholar at the 
University of Lund. From 1948-1951 he temporarily occupied the 
professorship of theology which became vacant when Professor Ny- 
gren was called to become the Bishop of Lund. He was recently 
(May 1, 1951) officially appointed as Nygren’s successor. 


1 The Swedish title is: Predikan; en principiell studie (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups Forlag, 
1949). 
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The fundamental point of view which Professor Wingren stresses 
in his study is that preaching is a part of God’s total saving work on 
behalf of mankind. It isa part of God’s redemptive purpose, for it 
is one element of God’s saving work within history. History as such 
isnot redemptive. But within history God’s saving work is continu- 
ously being carried on. It appeared as soon as evil appeared. It ex- 
pressed itself in God’s dealing with the people of Israel. It reached 
its culmination in the life, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus. 
It is continued through the activity of the Holy Spirit which accom- 
panies the continuous proclamation of the word of God within the 
Church. It will attain its final goal at the end of this age: a complete 
and permanent victory over evil. Christian preaching is a part of 
what German scholars call ‘‘Heilsgeschichte,” that is, a part of God’s 
“redemptive history.” (Cf. Cullmann, Christ and Time, p. 27 and 
passim. Wingren’s thought has been influenced by Cullmann’s 
book.) When the Word of God is proclaimed, when Christ is 
preached, when the message of the New Testament is uttered so that 
people see its relevance to their deepest problems, Christ himself 
enters their lives, and continues his redemptive work among men. 
The primary task of the Christian preacher is to bring about a meet- 
ing between the Word of God and the mind of man. Through 
proclamation the Word of God enters human life. The Word of 
God is a living, creative, redemptive power. It is a continuous ac- 
tivity of God whereby he relates himself to men. 

This conception of the living Word of God, Wingren derives 
from modern Biblical theology, from the new Luther research, and 
from the recent developments in systematic theology and homiletics. 
Karl Barth has emphasized this point strongly. If this view of Chris- 
tian preaching is correct, if it really is a part of God’s total redemp- 
tive activity among men, then it follows that preaching is the most 
important business in the world. It deserves a man’s best thought, 
his most diligent effort, and his complete consecration. Dr. John 
Lawson, who served village churches in England during the Second 
World War, has written that “he who administers small affairs of 
passing interest in the church stands in need of constant reminder 
that this apparent routine is actually the embodiment of a moment- 
ous divine purpose to sum up all things in Christ” (The Biblical 
Theology of St. Irenaeus, London, 1948, pp. viii). How challenging 
is the thought that the ordinary minister in the ordinary church is, 
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in his preaching, serving “a momentous divine purpose.”” Cullmann 
describes this same fact in this way: “. . . even the most modest servy- 
ice in the church of Christ belongs in the redemptive history” (Christ 
and Time, pp. 224). Such a conception of Christian preaching will 
never encourage a man to neglect his sermon preparation. It can 
serve as a stimulus, a guide, and a challenge to become a worthy her- 
ald of the saving work of God. 











I. THE PREACHER AND His TAsk 





The preacher stands between two great realities: the Word of God 
and the assembled congregation. His task is to help bring about a 
personal encounter between the Word of God and the minds of men. 
The main thesis of Wingren’s book is that “. . . in the meeting be- 
tween the Word and men, that occurs for which the Word and man- 
kind were destined” (p. 1). In many different ways this fundamental 
conviction is stated and elaborated. “Preaching has a single pur- 
pose,” writes Wingren, “that Christ might come to those who have 
assembled to listen. This great aim the text itself has since it is a 
Biblical text” (p. 296). The Word of God is given; the minister 
does not create it. ‘There it is—demanding proclamation. The 
assembled congregation is also given. ‘The people gather to hear the 
proclamation of the Biblical message. ‘The heart and center of that 
message is an event of tremendous significance: the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The Biblical message is not an abstract 
truth. It is not a world view, or a philosophy, or a code of ethics. 
It is a message concerning God’s action whereby men have been 
given release from the power of evil. This message is that Jesus, who 
was crucified, has been raised from the dead by God’s action. Christ 
has thereby won a decisive victory over the forces of evil. The war- 
fare against evil still continues although the crucial victory has been 
won. The Gospel is the message sent out to all the people of the 
world to let them know that the decivise battle has been won and 
the ultimate victory is assured. ‘The Gospel message is a message 
about something that God has done. God has acted so as to break 
the power of the usurper who has imprisoned man. God has set 
men free. This is the tremendous significance of Jesus’ death and 
resurrection. If men will identify themselves with Christ, if they 
will swear allegiance to him, as soldiers do to their generals, they 
will have a share in his victory. To hear the message about Christ, 
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to have faith in him, is to partake of his death, his resurrection, and 
his final triumph. 

Preaching is not merely talking about God. It is letting God him- 
self talk through a human voice. Preaching enables God’s convinc- 
ing, healing, and saving Word to enter human lives through human 
words. Preachers are not, per se, great men. They have no unique 
or peculiar gifts not possessed by other men. But through these 
humble human beings a great God brings a great message to hu- 
manity. “The really great preachers are only servants of the 
the text. The living Word of God stands above, not only the min- 
isters, but the Church. This is the primary principle of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. In the Roman Catholic view the Church, headed 
by the Pope, stands above the Word. ‘That may not be the inten- 
tion, but it is the fact. This fact has been made crystal clear in the 
recent papal promulgation of the doctrine of the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary. The Word of God, according to the Protestant con- 
ception, can neither be subordinated to nor controlled by anything 
else. It dominates everything. The minister and the Church are 
only its servants; Christ is the Word made flesh. He stands Lord 
over all. “When Christ is preached, the Word is preached”’ (p. 6). 
Christ is Lord over the Scriptures, Lord over the Church, Lord over 
his ministers, Lord over his whole kingdom. 

God’s Word and the listening community belong together. They 
are the two great realities which confront the minister. God’s Word 
is never uttered out into empty space. It is always addressed to liv- 
ingmen. The Bible constantly describes God’s Word as uttered to 
his people. In the Old Testament it is directed toward Israel, in 
the New Testament it is directed toward the new Israel, the Church. 
God’s Word always implies God’s people. “The Word and men,” 
writes Wingren, “are destined for each other” (p. 89). 

The whole conception of preaching as the human proclamation 
of the living Word of God has been vigorously expounded by Karl 
Barth and he has influenced Wingren. But Wingren is no slavish 
follower of Barth. He does not hesitate to describe the Barthian 
conception of salvation as a “modern theological perversion.” He 
believes there has been a cruel and unnecessary “trampling down” 
of man, which has yielded “a kind of brutal pleasure in magnifying 
man’s insignificance in the eyes of God.” This is not true to the 
Scriptures. “There is no such slander of mankind in the New Testa- 
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ment” (p. 252). On the point of the necessary relationship between 
the Word and the people, Wingren also criticizes Barth. The latter 
has put his major stress upon God’s Word. He has described the 
Word as dwelling in a lofty stratosphere. There has been no com- 
plete Incarnation, and the Word never really enters man. ‘The lib- 
eral theology, against which Barth has reacted, overemphasized the 
importance and activity of man. Both positions, Wingren holds, 
are erroneous. The Word and the people belong together, the 
Word is given to the people. They belong together because they 
have been destined for each other. 


II. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR SITUATION 





The Word of God is to be proclaimed to the people. But why? 
Why does God want to speak to his people? Do the people want to 
hear what he has to say? Why do they come to hear the Word? Do 
they perchance have some urgent need of God’s Word? What is the 
actual situation of the people? 

The Word and the people belong together. ‘They are destined 
for each other. But they are not now, in fact, joined. The people 
have become separated from the Word, from the God who created 
them, and who speaks to them. ‘They were created to be God's peo- 
ple, but they are not now his people. They have fallen into the 
hands of an enemy. There are “two powers, which determine the 
human situation, every person’s situation: God and the devil” (p. 
93). God the creator gives new life, but Satan the destroyer seeks 
to take it away. God the Holy One imparts to men his own right- 
eousness, but the power of evil lures men away from it. God has 
created men in his own image, but that image has been ravaged by 
the contagious disease of sin. ‘Creation and sin are the two basic 
factors which determine man’s life’’ (p. 94). Indeed, God’s creative 
work is carried on in the face of continued resistance. “God 
creates,” writes Wingren, “during uninterrupted attacks from de- 
structive powers” (p. 95). Wingren’s point of view here is very simi- 
lar to that of Karl Heim. Neither one of them attempts to explain 
how this evil power has arisen. Satan is not, however, an evil God. 
He is not an eternal, but a created being. The Bible, Irenaeus, 
and Luther, all of whom have influenced Wingren’s thought deeply, 
made much of the dramatic struggle between God and Satan. All 
of them describe man’s situation in terms of being conquered by an 
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enemy. Sin is not a natural condition in the sense that man was 
created in sin. It is not a quality of human life. It is an imprison- 
ment. “In the New Testament sin is above all a domination under 
which all mankind is imprisoned” (p. 24). In the thinking of Jesus, 
the devil was a very real power responsible for man’s sickness, sin, 
and death. Jesus sees that there is “a single, universal evil power” 
and ‘Satan is its prince” (p. 49). His kingdom of evil has enticed 
men away from God. Robbed of the power men receive when they 
are in fellowship with God, they become weak and helpless victims 
of Satan. 

This situation involves man in guilt. It disturbs his conscience, 
destroys his peace of mind, and keeps him continually uneasy. This 
consciousness that the very basis of human life is disturbed causes 
man to come to church. He comes with the hope that something 
can be done to help him in his urgent need. The minister, with his 
own human wisdom and power, cannot help the victim. He is him- 
self under the control of the same enemy. But God can help man; 
indeed, God has already taken the decisive step to help him. It is 
the minister’s task to make clear to men what the common human 
situation is, and what God has done to remedy it. “It is the task of 
preaching to speak about God and about the satanic power in such 
a way that every listener can discover for himself in his own life the 
point where the struggle is taking place, and where he is imprisoned 
and bound” (p. 62). The enslavement of mankind by evil is the 
presupposition of Christian preaching. 

The listeners to God’s Word know that the conflict between God 
and Satan continues. They know that the story of this conflict is 
“the red thread which runs through the whole Bible” (pp. 233 f.). 
They hopefully await word that the enemy has been conquered. 
They know that their personal fate, as well as the fate of all man- 
kind, depends upon the outcome of this cosmic struggle. 


III. THe Brsie ANp Its MEssacE 


The great message of the Bible is that God has already won the 
crucial victory over Satan and his evil forces. The first pages of the 
Bible describe how, as soon as God’s creative work in man was at- 
tacked by the devil, God’s opposition manifested itself. The on- 
going struggle is described in all of God’s action in history in electing, 
and disciplining, and preparing the people of Israel for the decisive 
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battle. That battle occurs in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Around the whole life of Jesus the conflict rages with pe- 
culiar intensity. At the cross it mounts to fury. But Christ is not 
overcome. He is, on the contrary, victorious. “The center of the 
New Testament,” writes Wingren, “‘is the message about Christ; and 
the center of this message about Christ is the message of his death 
and resurrection. Christ’s work, and especially the death and resur- 
rection, are, moreover, the solution of the conflict, which obtains 
throughout the whole Biblical history” (p. 57). The basic and all 
important fact here is that Christ has conquered man’s conqueror. 
He has overpowered evil. He has delivered man from the domina- 
tion of the usurper who had enslaved human life. “‘God’s son takes 
upon himself flesh and becomes man in order to overthrow the 
devil’s power, in order to destroy the devil’s work”’ (pp. 62 f.). 

The message of the Bible is that through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ this overthrow has occurred. ‘That changes the whole 
human situation. This message means, as Bishop Nygren suggested, 
what the word of Hitler’s downfall meant to the conquered Danish 
and Norwegian people. Word that Hitler had been destroyed in 
Germany came to these people as a thrilling message, as good news. 
It meant deliverance from the occupying power, freedom, joy. 
‘Those who experienced those days, and that sensation of jubilation 
which gripped all because of that message, have therein an illustra- 
tion of what a message, an overwhelming story of good news, joyful 
news, really is’ (The Gospel of God, 1951, p. 30). That illustration 
suggests to us what a message is. For that purpose it is good, and 
Wingren would approve of it. But it does not adequately illustrate 
man’s actual situation now. It suggests that a complete and final 
victory has been won and that the war is over. Herein it suggests 
too much. What the New Testament proclaims is that in Jesus 
death and resurrection the decisive battle in the warfare against the 
evil forces has been won. That victory, as Cullmann suggested 
(Christ and Time, p. 145), has already determined the final outcome. 
But the war is to go on for some time yet, in fact, to the end of this 
age. ‘That victory was like the Allied victory at Normandy. When 
the German army failed to prevent the Allied forces from landing on 
the coast of France, they lost the war. That was the turning point. 
When the Germans lost that battle, they lost the war. ‘The war was 
to go on for another eleven months, but the final defeat of the enemy 
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was assured. What the New Testament proclaims is that the deci- 
sive battle in world history was fought, not in France but in Pales- 
tine. It occurred not at Normandy but at Jerusalem. It was accom- 
plished not by military power, but by spiritual power. The final 
subjection of evil will occur in the great eschatological event when 
the kingdom of God will be completely established. “The New 
Testament fulfillment is divided into two stages, two temporally 
separated events, one which has already occurred, and one which has 
not yet taken place” (p. 50). ‘The Christian Gospel carries the assur- 
ance that life can be different now because of Christ’s death and res- 
urrection, and that human life will be completely rehabilitated in 
the final consummation of God’s kingdom. 

But this great work of God, wrought in and through Christ, has 
to be made known. The Gospel must be proclaimed. Otherwise 
men will not realize that the enemy has been conquered. They will 
go on living in fear, in suspicion, and in weakness. They will carry 
on underground activities after they are unnecessary. The victory, 
the Gospel message, must be proclaimed. It is not necessary that 
all beneficiaries of a victory be present on the battle-field, and par- 
take in the actual struggle. ‘They may, as Wingren indicates, “‘be 
asleep in their beds” (p. 25). But they must later know about the 
victory, believe that it has occurred, appropriate its meaning, and 
henceforth live as free men. Every man, woman, and child must be 
apprised of what has happened, and of the glorious opportunities 
it opens up. What happened at Calvary has significance for every 
human being. Everyone must be informed of this fact, and welcome 
its meaning into his own life. 


IV. THe Speciric PurPosE OF PREACHING 


There is not only a special aim, but a special time, for Christian 
preaching. The time for preaching is during the interval between 
the resurrection of Christ and the end of this age. According to the 
New Testament, “. . . the victory has been won, but the victory is 
not yet apparent to all. It will become recognizable for the whole 
world only at the parousia. Between the victory, and Christ's re- 
turn, the Gospel must be preached to the whole world” (p. 41). 
Christian preaching is the proclamation of God’s word in the con- 
temporary life which binds together into a living unity God’s action 
in the past with God’s action in the future. It is the means whereby 
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God’s action in and through Christ is brought to bear upon human 
life now. The seed which is sown now will, moreover, bear a glori- 
ous harvest in the future, when God’s total haryest will finally be 
gathered. Christian preaching is, therefore, the connecting link 
between the resurrection of Christ and the final resurrection of all 
mankind. “Preaching belongs to the period after Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, it is one link in the painful process of birth, whereby mankind 
is redeemed and born unto new life. Indeed, it was for the sake of 
preaching, that is to say, for the salvation of mankind, that the resur- 
rection of Christ occurred” (p. 75). 

The specific purpose of preaching is to proclaim to contemporary 
men what God has done through Jesus Christ so that they can be- 
come partakers of his healing and recreating activity. What is cru- 
cially important, of course, is God’s own action. But God’s action 
must be known in order to become fruitful. It must be accepted 
and welcomed into human life. What God did in and through 
Christ is to be done within each individual human being. Each one 
must suffer the consequences of his own sins. Each one must die. 
This is what baptism means. “Baptism is death and life. Baptism 
is to be taken by God’s hand and plucked out of destruction” (p. 
211). “He who is baptized becomes one with Christ, he partakes in 
his death and resurrection” (p. 215). Baptism unites men with 
Christ, and thus enables them to partake of his decisive victory 
gained on Good Friday and Easter, and of his final victory at the end 
of this age. The aim of baptism is, then, the same as the aim of 
preaching. To be baptized is to be united with Christ, and his 
Church. It is to become an active member of his fellowship, the 
Church. “Christ’s death and resurrection have not occurred in order 
that Christ should be alone in these events, but, on the contrary, 
they have occurred so that all who belong to him should be par- 
takers of the same events, and thus be gathered around Christ, the 
first born among many brethren. The gathering of this Christian 
flock occurs when Christ’s ambassadors go out into the world to bap- 
tize and to preach” (p. 215). The person who is baptized and who 
adheres to the Christian fellowship partakes of Christ’s victory at 
Easter and at the last day. He has become one with Christ, and 
Christ’s destiny becomes his destiny. By its very nature, baptism 
occurs only once. Baptism is not merely a symbol, but an actual 
initiation into Christ’s Kingdom. 
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The meaning of the Lord’s Supper is the same. It is another form 
of the proclamation of the Word of God whereby men become par- 
takers of his saving work. The communion cup draws men within 
the new covenant, within the Church, within God’s kingdom. Here 
there is also proclaimed “the Lord’s death until he comes’ (I Cor. 
11: 26). Here Christ’s victory on the cross is united and proclaimed 
with his complete victory at the last day. ‘Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper belong with the Word. They belong to the same period, the 
period of listening and of pilgrimage. This period between Easter 
and the parousia is the period of the Church within redemptive his- 
tory. The Word and the sacraments are, therefore, constitutive of 
the Church” (p. 220). The Church, the administration of the sac- 
raments, and preaching all have the same profound significance. 
They are all means whereby God’s saving Word, the living Christ, 
comes to men now. They are the form God’s saving activity takes 
during this period. They are an integral part of God’s whole saving 
work, which was initiated as soon as evil entered the world and 
which will go on until evil is fully dethroned at the end of this age 
and Christ becomes all in all. Wingren would like to see restored 
to the contemporary Church “the lofty consciousness’’ of its mission 
which filled the early Church. He would agree with Cullmann in 
saying that “the Church was conscious that every day it was carrying 
forward the divine redemptive history; it was the instrument of the 
divine redemptive activity, it was taking part in a process that is as 
much a redemptive process as that which took place before the In- 
carnation, and as will be the final period which is still to come” 
(Christ and Time, p. 167). 

On the whole, it must be confessed that the Christian Church to- 
day and its ministers do not have this high conception of their work. 
They have not always seen it as a part of God’s total saving activity. 
All too often they have had a parochial, a fragmentary, and an inade- 
quate conception of the Church and its task. Hence their lack of 
urgency, and their carelessness in their sermon preparation. A 
preacher cannot have such a high conception of his work and then 
perform his task carelessly. The purpose of preaching, of the sacra- 
ments, and of the whole work of the Church is to proclaim what God 
has done in Christ, to proclaim his promise of a complete and final 
victory over the kingdom of evil, to serve as God’s agent in the pres- 
ent period whereby his saving work can go on now. The specific 
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aim of preaching is to serve as the instrument whereby God’s total 
saving purpose is brought to bear upon contemporary human life. 
Through preaching, God’s dynamic Word becomes creative in hu- 
man life today. 


V. THE RESTORATION OF HUMAN LIFE 


After the dominion of evil has been broken, after God’s grace 
has been welcomed in faith, man can become what he was intended 
to be: an obediant and loving son of the Father. Imprisonment is 
always destructive of body, mind, and spirit. ‘Imprisonment has 
meant that one has not been able to be a person. When one can 
really become a person, released from the enemy’s grip, then he 
verily arrives at his divinely appointed destiny, then he is redeemed” 
(p. 28). God’s Word is all-powerful. By means of the Word, God 
created the world and man. Through the Word the people of Israel 
were given the promise of redemption and prepared for the coming 
of the Christ. By means of the Word made flesh, God brought his 
forgiving and creative love to bear upon the whole human situation. 
Through the proclaimed Word God is now drawing men within 
his Kingdom. God’s Word brings men the assurance of a complete 
rehabilitation of human life at the end of this age. All along the 
line, God’s Word is active, powerful, creative. It gives men life; it 
gives men release from the enslaving power of sin; it gives men hope; 
it gives men the power of the spirit now. The New Testament wit- 
nesses to a “‘renewal of the original creation” (p. 65). 

In fellowship with Christ man is not only forgiven but the lost 
image of God, wherein he was created, is renewed. In Christ men 
become new creatures. Through effective Christian preaching, God's 
power transforms man’s weak, sinful, and distraught life. Men after 
preaching are not the same as they were before preaching. When 
the Word is heard in faith, men are forgiven of their sins, released 
from satanic power, renewed in hope, reborn, and recreated. ‘They 
are then able to become real men, who can love and serve their fel- 
low creatures in humble patience. ‘‘Christ’s work restores creation 
to its original purity” (p. 235). Christ undoes the work of Adam; 
Christ gives life, and righteousness, and the promise of a complete 
victory over evil. 

The proclamation of his Word now is intended to continue 
Christ’s saving work in contemporary life. Preaching is creative be- 
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cause it is accompanied by the Holy Spirit. Christ’s living Spirit is 
a life-giving spirit, a love-inspiring spirit, and an ethically renewing 
spirit. Christ not only restores human life to its original purity, but 
he will, at the last day, enable it to become something more than it 
was at its creation. But during the remainder of his earthly life, the 
Christian goes out to his neighbors seeking to help them, to serve 
them in love, to encourage them, to resist evil, and to pour new life 
into all community enterprises. Christians are never to surrender 
the world to the forces of evil. They are to resist sin in faith and in 
the power of the Spirit unto the very end. Through the vocation 
wherein each person serves his fellow men, he is to bring the power 
of the Spirit to bear upon the life of the community. No area of life 
is profane. It is all God’s creation, it is all to be brought into the 
service of his purpose; it is all to be glorified. Christians are not to 
withdraw from the struggle of life. They are not to climb up upon 
a pedestal and proclaim their virtue. Asa matter of fact, even Chris- 
tians are always sinners in the eyes of an utterly holy God. Sin con- 
tinues to tempt them throughout life, and it must constantly be for- 
given and resisted through the power which the Spirit gives. The 
Church is a group of forgiven sinners. And yet Christians are God’s 
instruments whereby his saving grace reaches out into the whole of 
life. Christians strive to do the work of love, empowered by the 
Spirit, through their vocations in the world. “When the last day 
comes, true Christians will not be gathered in one place, but they 
will be found at their places of work, where they live among those 
who have no faith” (p. 260 f). The Church is the peculiar creation 
of the Spirit of God, but through the Church that dynamic Spirit 
reaches out into the whole of human life. 

God’s Word cannot be monopolized by any Church. It cannot 
be “locked up. Its power must go out, for this power aims to re- 
habilitate human life” (p. 262). The primary task of the Church, 
then, is to proclaim the creative Word of the living God to all man- 
kind, to send it out through living witnesses into the homes, the fac- 
tories, the schools, and the market places of the whole world. A 
Christian is a person who “hears the Gospel, and then carries on his 
vocation” (p. 282). Men need not fear that the Gospel will be lost 
if it is taken out into the world. On the contrary, it certainly will 
be lost if men try to protect it, to control it, or to confine it within 
the Church. “Indeed, precisely this seeking, outward reaching 
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movement indicates the vitality of preaching. . . . When preach- 
ing gladly enters into the needs and problems of its own time, then 
that occurs again which should occur: Christ sits at the table with 
publicans and sinners, with us” (p. 301). The Gospel enters the 
world to rehabilitate it. Christ is incarnated in the flesh in order 
that the flesh might become the vehicle of the divine. Christ comes 
to men in love and therefore they go out to their fellow men in love. 
God’s whole saving work, from beginning to end, is concerned with 
the recreation of human life, with its attainment of the glorious pur- 
pose for which it was created. Christian preaching is the means 
whereby God’s creative power is made fruitful in contemporary life. 
It is a link in God’s whole series of redeeming acts. Above all, it is 
a present, living witness to God’s redemptive activity carried on 
through Christ. It is the means whereby God seeks to rehabilitate 
the whole of mankind both now and in the future. 

Here, then, is a fresh statement of what Christian preaching is in- 
tended to be. It is a lofty conception of the preacher’s responsibil- 
ity. It helps all Christians understand the significance of the 
Church, and of the proclamation of the Gospel. It can help the 
minister understand his peculiar and difficult responsibility. It can 
sustain him in his efforts to discharge his responsibility with great 
humility and yet with great power. This power derives neither 
from the preacher’s skill as a public speaker, nor from his logic, nor 
from his learning. It derives from the Holy Spirit which accom- 
panies the genuine proclamation of the Word of God. ‘The preach- 
ing of the Word is made effective through the persuasive power of 
the Holy Spirit. God himself comes to us through his proclaimed 
Word. Through Christian preaching mankind is to be rehabili- 
tated. Through Wingren’s profound understanding of what Chris- 
tian preaching in the purpose of God is intended to be, perhaps 
preaching itself can be rehabilitated. ‘Words are the feet upon 
which Christ walks when he approaches us and seeks to enter our 
lives” (p. 295). 





PRIORITIES IN THE WORLD MISSION 
OF THE CHURCH 


By ALEXANDER McLEIsH 


I 


RIORITIES in any sphere of human activity are difficult to de- 
fine. They may even vary in different situations. But in the 
teaching of the Synoptic Gospels regarding the world mission 

of the Church there are some definite priorities which cannot be 
overlooked. 

New Testament scholars in recent days have been reminding us of 
the main factors in the program of the Church. These they give as 
kerygma, koinonia, and diakonia—the Gospel, the fellowship, and 
its activity in service and obedience. When this is translated into 
the sphere of the Church’s world mission we find ourselves on what 
at first sight seems fairly familiar ground, but which on further ex- 
amination is by no means so simple as has been assumed. 

Any consideration of the last instructions of Christ to his disciples 
in Matthew, Mark, and Acts reveals three main factors." These in- 
structions sum up what is implicit in the whole of Christ’s teaching. 
Many words have been used to describe the three imperatives of wit- 
ness, fellowship, and obedience there emphasized and it is difficult to 
be terminologically exact. ‘The first factor which Matthew states as 
“teaching all nations,” Mark describes as “‘preaching the Gospel,” 
and Luke (in Acts) as “witnesses of me.’’ Other expressions in com- 
mon use are “publishing,” “proclamation,” “communication,” 
“preaching,” and “evangelization.” ‘The result of the teaching, 
proclamation, or witness is the creation of the baptized community. 
Evangelization here cannot be separated from the result aimed at. 
This is stressed in Mark where the vaguer “teaching and baptizing 
them” of Matthew is explained as “he that believeth and is baptized.” 
The justification and test of all witness is the establishment of the 
“Church.” 

Proclamation aims to create the community of believers, the 
koinonia, and here again we are confronted with many expressions 


1 Matt. 28: 19-20; Mark 16: 15-17; Acts 1: 8. 
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describing what is meant: fellowship, community, worshipping 
group, Church, and congregation. While no one word seems to 
cover the whole idea, the word “Church” best describes the baptized 
community committed to worship, service, and obedience. Christ 
is its head and it is the body of Christ commissioned to proclaim the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God in preparation for “the end” (Matt. 
24: 14). 

The third factor of obedience is very comprehensive, “teaching 
them to observe all things that I have commanded,” and as stated 
here is integral to the program of witness. “If aman love me he will 
keep my commandments.” He spoke as one having authority and 
who has a right to be obeyed. 

Our interest here is in the practical problem of the Church’s world 
mission involved in these imperatives. We do not propose to con- 
sider the implications of the fact that this was initially the program 
given to the Palestine Church. We can safely assume that that pro- 
gram became the obligation of the Gentile Church under Paul’s lead- 
ership and so has been passed on to the Church of today. 

What I want to emphasize is that these three factors are not sep- 
arable in action. We have carried on with “evangelism” without 
thinking enough of the Church, and we have launched the Church 
without providing adequately for its spiritual nurture. ‘The acid 
test of all witness is that it is truly communication, a two-way traffic, 
which calls for response, while the final test of the resulting Church 
is that it obeys all things which Christ commanded. 

It has to be admitted here that there has been much indefiniteness 
of thought and consequently of program in this whole matter of the 
proclamation of the Gospel and the building up of the Church. It 
has proved by no means so simple as has been assumed. 

No matter how much we think we know about anything, there is 
generally far more that we do not know. At the best our comprehen- 
sion and vision stop short on the edge of possibilities of which we are 
only vaguely aware. Our outlook, partly through training and en- 
vironment, is full of blind spots. While much light has been thrown 
on the problem under discussion in recent years, the feeling remains 
that our outlook still comes far short of what is necessary. The call 
for the Church to reconsider its world missionary program is heard 
on every side. 

When first I took up the study of practical psychology and realized 
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how fallible and limited in scope and accuracy were our physical 
senses by which we apprehend the world around us, I was deeply per- 
turbed. Certain thoughts kept recurring which I have never been 
able quite to get rid of: “Capable of knowing and apprehending so 
little,” “‘so littke now known, so much yet to know.” If this is true 
in our apprehension of the material world, how much more is it true 
in regard to the world of moral ideas and purposeful effort, of spirit- 
ual insight and power to act. In fact, how much we are “this 
worldly” in the finitude of our understanding without quite realiz- 
ing it. And if so, how little, by our unaided efforts, can we know of 
the Kingdom of God, of the world in which Christ thought and lived 
and of that eternal life of which he so naturally and habitually spoke. 
As we read and re-read Christ’s words, how far we feel removed from 
his scale of values, from his whole view of God, man, and nature! 
We are literally looking over the edge of quite another world, and 
not just a better version of this world. 

Hence, when we come to examine any part of his teaching, we are 
completely dependent on what he says. We feel that he holds the 
key to whatever problem he confronts. We certainly cannot im- 
prove upon his judgment, and after all our failures and hesitations 
we come back to his words to learn afresh what he would have us do. 
This is particularly true in regard to his program for the Church and 
its world mission. That we are privileged to play even a humble 
part in its life and work is a matter of unceasing wonder. Therefore, 
it is with profound realization of our inadequacy and in the spirit 
of deep humility that we seek to examine again what he said to his 
disciples, and to ask what are the fundamental factors in the world 
mission of his Church. 


II 


These then are the three imperatives confronting us: the obliga- 
tion of proclamation, the creation of the baptized community, and 
obedience to Christ’s commands. 


“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and 
lo, 1am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


There is no full stop in these last two verses of Matthew. While 
each factor may be conceived as a step in a process, it is yet bound up 
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inseparably with the others. If we try to describe any one of them 
by itself we shall inevitably be involved in a consideration of what 
proceeds or what follows or both. Witness cannot be separated from 
the Christian fellowship which it brings into being, nor can the fel- 
lowship be described without reference to obedience to Christ's 
commands. We cannot keep these three factors apart. I have had 
to conclude, therefore, that there is no such thing as evangelization 
without the emerging fellowship. If the witness-bearer is led of 
God, then his hearers are also prepared of God. ‘This is borne out 
by consideration of the cases of Philip and Peter in the Acts and of 
Paul’s journeys. “Evangelism” is merely beating the air if it does not 
result in the baptized community capable of growing in witnessing 
power and obedience under the Holy Spirit’s leadership. The disci- 
ples were definitely sent to plant the Church, the fellowship of be- 
lievers. The possibility of this is guaranteed by the fact that Christ 
abides with his disciples to the end. The call is sometimes heard for 
a forward movement in “evangelism.” If the view stated here of the 
Church’s total task is correct, then any separation of “‘evangelism” 
in this way is unreal. The Church must integrate its special efforts 
into its total impact on the world. To be its true self is its only mis- 
sion. We need to look closely at the unity of thought here, for we 
have suffered much from the separation of these factors when the 
practical task has been undertaken. An example will help to see 
their vital unity. The highest act of Christian fellowship is the 
Lord’s Supper. Obedience, fellowship, and witness are here bound 
inseparably together: ‘This do ye,” “as oft as ye eat and drink,” “ye 
do publish the Lord’s death till he come.” The end again is referred 
to here as it was in the last words of Matthew where the same three 
factors in the disciples’ program are set forth. We are constrained to 
ask whether history here repeats itself. There were few who dis- 
cerned the true significance of his first coming, and few seem ready 
to give a real place in their thinking to his second coming. A wide- 
spread hesitation exists in crediting this hope. There is no com- 
pelling conviction that the second coming is actually the objective 
of the Church’s present activity and that its awareness of that objec- 
tive is measured by the extent to which it takes its world task seri- 
ously. This future hope ought to govern present activity. In the 
Last Supper then we see the witness to the Gospel at the heart of the 
baptized fellowship in the atmosphere of obedience to what Christ 
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commanded during the interim period between his ascension and his 
coming again. 

Thus these two solemn occasions of the last command and the last 
supper exhibit the same indissoluble association of ideas of witness, 
fellowship, and obedience. We are left in no doubt that the central 
objective of the world mission of the disciples was the planting of the 
Church. This is the main purpose of the Church’s existence and 
not “evangelism,” which can never be an end but must remain 
strictly a means—a means, too, definitely related to the Church as 
Church. If we exalt evangelism to be an end in itself we shall mis- 
interpret the whole program of the Church’s world mission. We 
conclude then that the proclamation cannot be separated from the 
planting of the Church for thus alone can the ongoing witness be 
assured. ‘The missionary goes not to evangelize “‘people,’’ but to ex- 
tend the fellowship. The character of the response attests the effec- 
tiveness of the proclamation. It has often been said that “the sowing 
of the seed”’ is the main task and that the rest will follow. ‘That this 
isnot so is attested both by experience and by the correlation of these 
imperatives in the command emphasizing the planting of the Church 
as central. 

What has happened has been a practical divorce of these two de- 
mands of witness and Church and an unwise emphasis on the one or 
the other. On the one hand we have had too much mere proclama- 
tionand too little building up of the “believing community” into the 
fully functioning Church, and on the other hand too much pastoral 
care of the sheltered community with too little witnessing zeal. In 
general, the first has been more characteristic of the “foreign’’ field 
and the second of the “home” field. This has resulted in the relative 
neglect of the fellowship and of the development of its spiritual life 
on the foreign mission field. The witnessing fellowship for the most 
part has been left to grow up of itself and the community of saints 
has had such unity as might arise from a common origin in some 
caste or tribe or mere geographical propinquity. On the “home 
field” there has been an excessive emphasis on the preaching and 
pastoral ministry to the neglect of the evangelistic or missionary 
ministry. Hence evangelistic effort has passed into the hands of 
groups outside the organization of the Church and missionary effort 
has been mainly cared for by societies and committees. On the for- 
eign field the converts have largely been formed into spiritually un- 
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instructed groups of nominal Christians, while in the “home field” 
the absence of witnessing zeal leads to the same preponderance of 
nominal Christians. 

The nature and implications of proclamation, however, need fur- 
ther clarification. The witness of the Church is usually described 
as evangelism, but that word has been so abused that we would prefer 
not to use it. It is not a New Testament word, although we may 
speak of proclaiming the evangel. Today it has become confused 
with proselytism and in the mind of the non-Christian cannot mean 
anything else, a fact we sometimes overlook. If he could understand 
the distinction he would no longer be a non-Christian. It is also set 
over against communism, socialism, and other isms as one among 
many processes of converting men to one’s way of thinking. There 
is considerable difference in the character of the act of proclamation 
as described in the New Testament: “Be ye witnesses of me,” “This 
Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached as a witness.” If we take 
an example of this idea in action we see the connection: “Philip . . . 
began at the same Scripture and preached unto his Jesus,” to which 
the Eunuch responded, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.” Baptism immediately followed, “Here is water, what does 
hinder me to be baptized.” 

There is always, however, an individual aspect to all witness bear- 
ing. Response here is literally “the birth of a man’s soul”; it is “a 
new birth.” Ina very real sense men have no souls till they respond 
to Christ’s call, whatever the theologians may say about it. The wit- 
ness is to Christ himself, ‘““What think ye of Christ?” That witness 
is founded on the historical facts of Christ’s coming to inaugurate 
the Kingdom of God in Israel and in his death and resurrection 
which in a sense resulted from the rejection of the hope of the King- 
dom by the nation, and it proceeds from a view of man which stresses 
the uniqueness of the hope of the Gospel. Man is blind and his eyes 
must be opened. He must undergo in his own being a rebirth for 
which he must pay the price in dying to himself. In other terms, he 
must repent and turn his back on his previous life: “Old things have 
passed away and all things have become new.”” He must die to live. 
But this is only the beginning, for he must work out his own salva- 
tion through obedience. This alone will justify his ‘‘conversion.” 
Being reborn by “witness,” he must seek not only his own salvation, 
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but take upon himself the utmost responsibility for the salvation of 
others. In the same way he must love the brethren as he loves his 
own self. He becomes, in short, part of the communion of believers 
in obedience. Repentance and faith involved in response carry with 
them, therefore, the obligation to witness and to live in fellowship 
with other believers. The real significance of being a member of the 
body of Christ from the point of view of witness has often been lost 
sight of. Further, in any true repentance, the problem of “‘sin” has 
also been faced. This we may characterize in many ways. In the act 
of repentance we are confronted by a state of mind and a general 
attitude to God and men springing from our rebellious wills, pride, 
selfish natures, fleshliness, and love of this world. In true response to 
witness all this has to be left behind. This turning right about 
through the grace of God may be the result of a moment’s decision 
or the end of a process of self-persuasion, but it has to be noted that 
it inaugurates a process which is as long as life itself. Proclamation 
or witness, therefore, is not enough. It is here that we realize the 
wisdom of correlation of the three imperatives in the “Great Com- 
mission’: publish; baptize; obey. ‘New born” souls cannot live in 
a vacuum, and so the words which follow the command to publish 
assume the creation of a baptized fellowship of the reborn, a com- 
munion of saints which itself becomes in turn a witnessing fellowship 
and thus gathers up into itself the realities of witness, fellowship, and 
obedience. 


Ill 


When we consider further the nature of the baptized community 
we again find that we cannot separate these three imperatives. The 
community is born in witness, exists for witness, and is only success- 
ful in doing this effectively so far as it is fully instructed in the need 
for full obedience. Without the effective witness of the Christian 
fellowship no evangelism can be fruitful. The initial impulse which 
leads to the creation of the Church can no longer maintain itself if it 
is not carried forward by the witnessing fellowship. Without this no 
worthy spiritual fellowship can exist in which a newcomer can find 
welcome and help. The success, depth, and continuation of the wit- 
ness depends on the growing spiritual life of the Church. This will 
in the end determine the fate of all further evangelism. The prime 
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missionary concern, therefore, must always be fully to integrate wit- 
ness, fellowship, and obedience not in their this-worldly aspects but 
in their otherworldly aspects of worship towards God, fellowship in 
Christ, and obedience through the Holy Spirit. The point I wish 
to emphasize here is that the fellowship of believers created by wit- 
ness necessarily becomes a fellowship of obedience in witness. This 
corporate witness is far greater than any individual witness, although 
that is subsumed under the wider concept. The duty of witness can- 
not be separated from any true idea of the fellowship. This fellow- 
ship will seek primarily to bring into existence other witnessing fel- 
lowships and so perpetuate the process of spontaneous expansion. 
Every such worshipping and witnessing group has within it all that 
is necessary to constitute a fully functioning “Church.” It can pro- 
vide from its own ranks its own leaders and it can allocate to all its 
members tasks in relation to the primary objectives. This predomi- 
nantly lay character of the Church’s witness which characterized 
the Church in its beginnings must once more be restored in this the 
last chapter of its history if it is truly to carry out its mission. 

If we look upon the Church as any kind of worshipping group and 
not a fellowship in obedience to Christ we endanger the objective of 
the Christian world mission. The spring of that obedience is seen 
in Christ’s prayer, “That they may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, 
andI inthee . . . that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
This is very much more than “a partnership in obedience” designed 
to bind a Mission and a Church together in a common task. It isa 
“oneness in Christ” transcending all possible divisions, in which wit- 
ness, fellowship in worship, and obedience form an indivisible whole. 





IV 





We began by a consideration of the nature and implication of com- 
munication or witness and found that we passed over into considera- 
tions involving the fully functioning Christian fellowship and its 
spiritual nurture in obedience. Having seen that the primary ob- 
jective of the Christian task is the planting of the Christian fellowship 
or Church, it should not need to be said that that fellowship is en- 
titled to be fully instructed in obedience. While “evangelism” or 
witness is a means to an end, to receive and give spiritual help equally 
is an obligation on all members of the Church. How it has come 
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to be considered an “extra” or a “luxury” is hard to understand. 
There have sprung up in consequence gatherings for spiritual up- 
lift, conventions, retreats, ashrams, and so on, outside the functioning 
Churches in an endeavour to make up for their lack of attention to 
this vital requirement of instructed obedience. 

This has been one of the blind spots in the Church’s conception 
of its function. The sermon does not take the place of systematic 
Bible study and so independent organizations to promote Bible study 
have arisen. Stories from the pulpit do not give Christian education 
to children, and so Sunday School organizations have arisen to organ- 
ize schools, to prepare lesson notes, and train lay teachers. ‘These 
and many other great Christian services have arisen because of the 
organized Church’s neglect of many of its obligations. Doubtless 
this is partly due to its historical antecedents in the medieval Church 
and to the carrying over into the Protestant Churches of too much of 
the old conception of the priesthood, combined with a lack of em- 
phasis on the central responsibilities and mission of the congregation 
or fellowship. No reform movement ever starts from a completely 
new beginning. History and tradition have always to be reckoned 
with. The duty of continued systematic instruction must be ac- 
cepted by the whole baptized Christian community. This com- 
munity must fully equip itself for its great task and not delegate its 
responsibilities to a select few. 

This is well illustrated by the experience of the Korean Church 
in its beginnings. The missionaries wisely determined to try the 
experiment of a self-supporting, self-determining Church. The 
worshipping groups provided for all their own needs and above all 
for that of witness. Realizing, as they soon did, that those who would 
witness effectively must have a measure of equipment and training, 
the lay leaders, who were unpaid and voluntary, besought the few 
missionaries to organize Bible classes and conventions to equip them 
to lead the local congregations and organize witness among their non- 
Christian fellow countrymen, The classes or conventions attracted 
not only the leaders but a great number of their followers who also 
joined them in the periodic courses of instruction. They made their 
own living arrangements and so these great gatherings were no cost 
to the missions. Hence, the many groups rapidly multiplied them- 
selves and additional voluntary leaders joined the Bible Schools and 
conventions, and so the process of spontaneous expansion went rap- 
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idly ahead. Here we have an illustration in practice of the inter. 
relation and inseparable character of witness, baptized fellowship, 
Biblical instruction with a view to further witness, more baptized 
groups and the further extension of Bible training. In short, obe. 
dience to Christ’s commands involves the contemporaneous activity 
of all three processes in the work of the extension of the Church and 
the effective carrying forward of its mission. 

In the conduct of systematic instruction we have to reckon with the 
spiritual vitality of the Church. If that be lacking this part of the 
Church’s work is neglected. The Christian Church is full of unin- 
structed “Christians” in every part of the world. Any effort to rem- 
edy this, if properly faced, puts the missionary task in quite a new 
light. In this process of growing obedience, every step calls for a new 
act of repentance. With every step forward something has to be 
given up, for life never is a vacuum. If the wholly right thing is not 
there, then its place is being occupied by the less right or the wholly 
wrong or unworthy thing. 

Hence for the missionary—while the proclamation of the good 
news is the first step—the really hard task is the teaching of full obedi- 
ence. The connection between decision in the first place and obedi- 
ence in the second has been too often lost sight of. That faith with- 
out works is dead, and works without faith equally dead, was the 
burden of apostolic teaching. Hence, it is difficult to understand 
how “‘teaching in obedience” has been so neglected. Evangelism has 
always been overstressed in relation to this supreme requirement. 
It is, in fact, the easier task. This failure is seen especially in the way 
in which, largely owing to our Western heritage, we hesitate to call 
small causes “Churches,” but leave them as little, unshepherded 
groups of “‘worshipping” people who are not being systematically 
built up in the faith and obedience of the Gospel. 

There are consequently everywhere throughout the world large 
numbers of worshipping groups with no ordained ministry and no 
regular administration of the sacraments in their own right.’ This 
is largely due to conceptions which have grown up in wholly Chris 
tian countries being superimposed on situations where the original 
conditions do not obtain. The result is that the living Church is 


1A recent survey of worshipping groups in India shows that there are at least 25,000 such. 
Over against this there are only 3,000 ordained pastors with the training required by Western 
standards. These worshipping groups go on increasing faster than the number of pastors. 
This emphasizes in an acute form the criticism in the text. 
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crushed down under the weight of a vast uninstructed membership 
often bringing the work of further evangelism to a standstill. In- 
stead of being power-houses of fully obedient believers, too many 
“Churches,” bereft of witnessing power, fail to provide the warm 
fellowship sought by the inquirer. This is one reason why so many 
missionary enterprises reach a position of stalemate. It also explains 
the rise and popularity of Pentecostal movements. 

The connection between the initial witness and the witness of the 
baptized fellowship may never be formed. There are in fact many 
kinds of evangelism. If people are offered an individualistic, safety- 
first Gospel only, accidentally related, if at all, to “obedience to all 
things commanded,” we do not have the Church which the New 
Testament demands. Many partial motives may attract men to 
Christ, but only one motive will keep a man within Christ’s saving 
power, and that is obedience to the limit and to the end. Hence the 
situation in which we find ourselves today. This lack of adequate 
instruction in obedience has been a weakness of all Churches. Many 
people are prepared to acknowledge themselves ‘“‘members”’ for vari- 
ous reasons, but of the Christian life and hope they have experienced 
little or nothing to which they can bear witness. The very emphasis 
which Christ placed on the need of this teaching, as seen in his train- 
ing of the twelve, shows that the young and immature member will 
not normally and of himself learn obedience without being taught. 
Much can only be learned within the fellowship itself, and this is 
often what is the most important. It is of great significance that Paul 
also gave a considerable part of his time to the instruction and care 
of the Churches. One and a half years in Corinth, three years in 
Ephesus and so on, a total in all of about seven and a half years. 
Some of his journeys were with the exclusive purpose of strengthen: 
ing the Churches (Acts 15: 36; 18: 23). For two years he conducted 
“a Bible School” at the house of Tyrannus (Acts 19: 9). 

I have seen two men in India face the problem of a completely un- 
instructed Christian community such as is only too frequently 
handed over to a new worker. One was a missionary and the other 
an Indian pastor. I have seen them set to work and realize what a 
heartbreaking experience it is to begin such teaching after a period of 
neglect has resulted in the situation hardening almost beyond recov- 
ery. It can be put right, partially, but only with a devotion of an 
utterly self-denying kind. Few have the leisure to attempt it, and 
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many do not know how to go about it. Recently a great scheme of 
voluntary evangelization of the villages was launched by the National 
Missionary Society of India, but after a two years’ attempt it was 
found that Christians were not prepared for the self-denying effort 
involved. ‘They had not been instructed in obedience. The scheme 
was wrecked on the spiritual poverty and lack of understanding of 
the primary responsibilities of the ordinary member, who in this case 
was appealed to. It is no solution to try to undertake it by paid 
workers when the witness of the Church on the spot, if it were alive, 
is sufficient to overtake the task. 


V 


Then there is the admittedly supernatural character of the 
Church’s work to be reckoned with. It has been truly said that every 
real convert to Christianity is a miracle. I know of no missionary 
who would claim that his explanations and persuasiveness could bring 
that about. There is no longer the old prejudice attaching to the 
assertion that the whole work of the Church is supernatural. It aims 
to overthrow the Kingdom of evil and is a continuation of the mighty 
works of Jesus himself. He saw the possibilities clearly when he said, 
“Greater works than these shall ye do, because I go to the Father.” 

The work committed to the Church has definitely an end in view. 
That end is the preparation for the Kingdom (or Rule) of God. If 
we read the New Testament aright, this end is conditioned by the 
character of the Church’s obedience. This relation of the Church 
to the Kingdom must never be lost sight of. “This end is supernatural 
and is nothing less than the inauguration of another order of life 
under the untrammeled rule of God which is the burden of Christ's 
teaching of the Kingdom. Christ completely lived and acted in the 
presence and powers of this new world. ‘The “world” will always 
find what Christ said and did incomprehensible because it cannot 
recognize the supernatural character of the world in which he habit- 
ually lived. It was only the intervention of the power of God (“my 
time has not yet come’’) that prevented men of his own time doing 
away with him at the very beginning of his ministry. At the most 
the “world” could endure only three years of his devastating expos- 
ure, but that proved enough at least to inaugurate what he had come 
to do. The same forces, however, are still arrayed against his 
Church, although their power has been finally broken. But the 
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forces which Christ liberated have also become operative and, being 
constructive, are destined to overthrow the disruptive powers of evil. 
On God’s side all the obstacles have been removed. No one can 
make contact with the forces of righteousness, now free to operate, 
without realizing their supernatural character. 

The task of the world Church is to abide by its charter which no 
man or Church has yet been able to improve on. This is in the main, 
as we have noted, the threefold task of witness, fellowship, and obedi- 
ence centering in Christ—witness to him, fellowship with him, and 
obedience to him. The apostles preached Jesus, and everything still 
centersinhim. ‘The kerygma emphasizes the historic facts of his life; 
the fellowship has its communion in him; and all progress consists in 
obedience to him. ‘These remain for all time the priorities of the 
Gospel in the world. It may sound somewhat elementary when re- 
duced to these terms, but in fact it has never proved to be so in prac- 
tice. We are only now beginning to appreciate the wisdom of his 
words in calling for the integration of all elements of the task in any 
effective effort to create and perpetuate the redeemed community. 

The “Gospel” makes no appeal to human wisdom and pays no re- 


spect to human pride or achievement. It is, in fact, as much as ever, 
foolishness to the Jew and a stumbling block to the Greek, anathema 
to the “‘religious’”” and to the “intellectual” alike. To stoop low 
enough to embrace this hope is, under God, the mark of all that is 
greatest in our disordered human nature. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


AN INVENTORY OF BELIEFS 


There is an old saying to the effect that you cannot teach John 
mathematics unless you know John as well as mathematics. Work- 
ing on the same principle, a minister recently distributed a question- 
naire among the members of his own congregation to discover where 
they were in the Christian faith. ‘I cannot lead you,” he wrote ina 
covering letter, “unless I know where you are. I cannot minister to 
your needs unless you give me some idea what they are.’’ The min- 
ister, the Rev. W. Leigh Ribble, is the Rector of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church, Richmond, Virginia, and editor of the Southern 
Churchman. 

In a letter to his people after the returns had been tabulated, the 
Rector summarized the experiment as disclosing “‘a startling and 
unhappy picture.” For many “the very word ‘Christian’ has lost its 
meaning.” While a good majority profess belief in a personal God, 
the divine-humanity of Jesus Christ, the activity of the Holy Spirit, 
the Bible as the Word of God—still there were substantial minorities 
who showed by their answers that the basic realities of the Christian 
faith were either not accepted or were seriously misunderstood. 
“The great majority of you,”’ the minister concluded, “share the be- 
lief of our secular age in the goodness of human nature, which Chris- 
tianity sees as fallen and needing regeneration. Yet the majority 
do not believe in the inevitability of world betterment.’’ Confusion 
and ambiguity about the faith, he conjectures, are in large part “the 
blighted harvest of Modern Liberalism.” 

Among the encouraging features of the questionnaire was the de- 
sire, expressed by 150 of the congregation, for the forming of discus- 
sion groups to study the Christian faith. There is, in other words, 
a deep curiosity as to what the classic faith of the Church is. One 
obvious area where instruction is needed is on the question of what 
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happens after death. While 82 who answered the question about 
death professed belief in the resurrection, 156 took the position that 
at death the soul “‘separates from the body and lives on forever in 
the spirit world’”—a view that has more in common with Platonism 
than Christianity. ‘There is also considerable confusion regarding 
the Church. A large majority believe it is created by God and that 
all people should belong to it. Yet a small majority in each case be- 
lieve that “other religions are as good as ours” and that “the Church 
should not concern itself with politics.” 

Beyond the limits of the local congregation, the significance of this 
survey lies in the growing recognition in our day that the gap be- 
tween the pulpit and the pew must be narrowed. It is not enough 
for the minister to stand before his people and preach abstract re- 
ligious truths. And he cannot preach the Gospel unless he knows 
what the problems and questions of his people are and what they 
understand or do not understand about the Christian faith. This, 
it has been said, is a post-Christian age, and we cannot take it for 
granted that even Church people know what the faith is all about. 
This commendable experiment of pastor and people might well be 
duplicated by other Churches. Those interested in the format of 
the questionnaire may secure copies from the Rector. 


THE GENEVAN PSALTER OF 1551 


Under the auspices of The Hymn Society of America, a series of 
commemorative services is being held this year to celebrate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Genevan Psalter of 1551. Descriptive 
pamphlets and leaflets, together with a representative collection of 
the original tunes harmonized for modern use, may be secured from 
the Society (297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.). As one of 
the earliest forms of Protestant Church music and congregational 
singing, ministers and choir leaders may wish to commemorate this 
Reformation Psalter with a special service; an appropriate date 
would be Reformation Sunday, October 28th. 

Sometimes known as “The Old French Psalter,” this collection of 
metric tunes and paraphrases from the Psalms grew out of the com- 
mon concern of the Genevan Reformers for a simple but dignified 
form of Church music. Many hands were involved in drafting the 
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Psalter—John Calvin, ‘Theodore Beza, Clement Marot, Louis Bour- 
geois, and others. The Psalter soon sang its way into all the major 
Churches of the Reformation. It was widely used in Holland and 
Germany; Bach appropriated some of the tunes in his chorales; more 
than half the original tunes were taken over by the Lutherans; Scot- 
tish and English editions followed; the Pilgrim Fathers brought 
with them to Massachusetts the Amsterdam version of Henry Ains- 
worth. The early ecumenical character of the Psalter is impressive, 
and the most familiar of all the tunes, ““Old Hundredth,” has bound 
together Protestants of many different traditions throughout the 
centuries. 

Changes and variations of all kinds were made as the Psalter 
moved from Geneva to other lands. ‘The original collection was de- 
signed for unaccompanied unison singing according to Calvin’s wish, 
but later French editions added many new tunes in harmony. Many 
of the tunes were derived from the current background of plain- 
song and folk-song, so that while the lyrics were paraphrases of the 
Psalms the music was frequently the melodies of the songs and dances 
familiar to the common people. 

Behind the history of the Genevan Psalter lies the Reformers’ at- 
tempt to purify and evangelize the whole practice of common wor- 
ship. In breaking away from medieval traditions, some were in- 
clined to eliminate music altogether. Neither Luther nor Calvin, 
however, approved of such a radical “Puritanism,” and both gave of 
their unusual talents toward the enriching of worship forms, liturgy, 
and music. Luther said, “I am not of the opinion that all arts are 
to be cast down and destroyed on account of the Gospel, as some fa- 
natics protest; on the other hand, I would gladly see all arts, espe- 
cially music, in the service of him who has given and created them.” 

This was the Reformers’ criterion—worship and Church music 
have to do exclusively with the Word of God. If music, however su- 
blime, should become an intrusion in the act of common worship, 
a spectacle, or an entertainment, then it must not be allowed. The 
remarkable feature of the Genevan Psalter is that on this basis it is 
nevertheless aesthetically appealing and musically chaste. 

It would be in keeping with the Reformation intention, however, 
if those of us who are in this tradition would not only celebrate the 
tunes of 400 years ago, worthy and intriguing as they may be, but 
would seek to explore new varieties of music and lyric suited to our 
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own day and breathing evangelical faith and conviction. To be 
“Reformed,” whether in theology, worship, or Church music, de- 
mands that existing systems and forms, as well as accepted and hon- 
ored traditions, be constantly scrutinized and put under judgment 
to the Word of God. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THOMISTIC THEOLOGY 


One of the noteworthy and distinctive features of Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa Theologica is its schematic and architectonic struc- 
ture. In this mammoth medieval masterpiece which has become the 
authoritative doctrinal textbook of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the whole range of theology is embraced under three parts, corre- 
sponding roughly to the doctrines of God, man, and Christ. Each 
part is subdivided into numerous categories which dovetail in such 
a way as to give the impression of a spiral movement from one topic 
to another. There are more than 500 “Questions” which are fur- 
ther divided into more than 1500 “Articles,” every one of which is 
dealt with in precisely the same way. Beginning with a question, 
such as “Whether God Exists?’”’, Aquinas first lists the objections 
(usually three) which can be made and then makes a contrary state- 
ment which embodies his own position, and this is followed finally 
by an answer to the original objections. This pattern, with no im- 
portant variation, is followed throughout the whole of the Summa. 

There has recently been published an excellent guidebook to this 
systematic arrangement of Thomas’ theology. It has been prepared 
by George Q. Friel, O.P., and is called An Outline of the Summa 
Theologica (Providence College Press, Providence 8, Rhode Island, 
1950, $1.25). The Outline is a large paper bound pamphlet giving 
twenty-eight tables or diagrams showing by means of brackets the 
sequence of the “Questions” as they occur in the Summa. There is 
no introduction or commentary by the editor, but any one who 
knows Aquinas, or would like to, can follow the divisions easily and 
catch a quick glimpse of the whole massive work in a few pages. 

Having made such an outline for myself sometime ago, I would 
recommend this guide to all students of Thomistic theology. It 
suggests in a nutshell both the strength and the weakness of this 
system of theology. The strength clearly lies in the very order and 
arrangement of the topics which gives a sense of wholeness and unity 
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to Thomas’ thought. We feel that here we are dealing with the ulkti- 
mate riddles of faith and life, and that they are capable of being re- 
solved as part of the one all-uniting Truth. There are no tag-ends 
in this theology, no unanswered questions, no paradoxes, no logical 
difficulties, no stones left unturned—this is systematic theology if 
ever there was any. 

But this is also the weakness of Thomism. It is too neat, too care- 
ful, too rational, too perfect. ‘Theology is not a mathematical prob- 
lem that can be stated and proved with exactitude and finality. The 
primary task of theology is not to prove that all man’s knowledge 
about God and himself fits together, but to reflect upon the Church’s 
witness to the Gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ. It is a curious 
fact, incidentally, that neo-Thomists as a rule tend to concentrate 
on the philosophical and ethical sections of the first two parts of the 
Summa to the neglect of the Christological discussions of the third 
part. With all his system, however, Aquinas was unable to make 
the third part central or determinative, and as a result he never suc- 
ceeded in finding a central thread or motivating principle for his 
theology. What we get is logical consistency rather than the good 


news of God’s redemptive love in Jesus Christ. 


RURAL PREACHING 


Among all the books of sermons and homiletical aids that are pub- 
lished these days, there is scarcely any reliable analysis of the ser- 
mons that are actually being preached. The reason for this is the 
difficulty of obtaining authentic and representative source material. 
Relatively speaking, only a few preachers publish their sermons, and 
they are for the most part located in urban or suburban Churches. 
There are, of course, the homiletical magazines, volumes of ‘‘Best 
Sermons,” and a few months ago a competition was widely publi- 
cized to discover “the seminarian preacher of the year’’ from among 
theological students. The recently published survey of the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching * gives some clue as to what a great many im- 


1 For example, the Random House edition of the Basic Works of Thomas Aquinas in two 
large volumes, edited by A. Pegis of the Philosophy Department of Fordham University, in- 
cludes no passage whatever from the third part. 

2See The Pulpit, July, 1951, pp. 16-17. 

3 The Royalty of the Pulpit, by Edgar DeWitt Jones, Harpers, 1951, $5.00. 
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portant people since 1872 have thought preaching ought to be, but 
we are badly in need of a comprehensive study of sermons that are 
actually being preached. 

An important contribution to the source material of contempo- 
rary preaching is provided in a small paper-bound volume known as 
Watchers of the Springs, which is described in the sub-title as “A 
Collection of Rural Life Sermons and Addresses.” * ‘The sermons 
in this collection, which gives an insight into a type of preaching fre- 
quently neglected by interpreters of religious thought, were sub- 
mitted over a period of years to the Virginia Rural Life Sermon Con- 
test sponsored by the Virginia Council of Churches under the chair- 
manship of Mr. B. L. Hummel, a rural sociologist and devoted 
churchman. 

Divided into five different categories there are sixteen sermons 
and addresses. Among the contributors, there are three Presby- 
terians, two Methodists, two Baptists, two Brethren, one Congrega- 
tionalist, one Disciple, and one layman. Some of the preachers have 
more than one entry, but the selection appears to be representative 
and is, accordingly, an index to the kind of sermons preached in 
rural parishes. 

All the sermons deal with the special interests and problems of 
rural life, chiefly the life of the farm worker. ‘Texts are chosen 
which allude in one way or another to rural life, and the illustrations 
deal with the common concerns of those who live and work on the 
land. There is an undercurrent of local pride and satisfaction in the 
life of the farmer who is repeatedly described as a “‘co-laborer with 
God.”” Phrases like the ‘“‘good earth,” “holy earth,” the “sacred 
trust’ of the farmer, occur frequently. On the other hand, the ser- 
mons warn against wanton waste of the land, soil erosion, and the 
drift of young people away from the country to the city. It is gen- 
erally taken for granted that the farmer’s lot is not an easy one, and 
that in comparison with the city or industrial worker he is at a dis- 
tinct economic and cultural disadvantage. 

Curiously enough there is very little reference to recent govern- 
ment legislation affecting farm policies and prices. The only ex- 
plicit treatment of this subject is in general terms and largely nega- 
tive. The preacher says, for example, that “any government 


_ ‘Published by The Virginia Council of Churches, 109 West Grace St., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1950, pp. 132, $1.00. 
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program that results in the waste of the farmer’s produce and the 
tax payer’s money is stupid and wrong.’”’ Again, he says, “the Chris- 
tian farmer will have no part in pressure groups demanding special 
privilege.” This is not a very helpful word for a vastly complicated 
sociological problem, and it is regrettable that these rural sermons 
show such little appreciation and knowledge of the basic issues of 
contemporary agriculture as it pertains to the whole structure of 
modern society. 

It may be that the farmers themselves are aware of this weakness 
in the preaching they hear. The layman of the group, in his address 
on the subject “If I Were a Rural Minister,” says that in his prepara- 
tion he would want to attend a theological seminary especially estab- 
lished to deal with the rural ministry,° and that he would like to have 
such a seminary “‘situated in close contact with one of our agricul- 
tural colleges.” 

The sermons themselves are for the most part of a topical nature. 
There is little Biblical exegesis in spite of the recurrent emphasis on 
the rural background of the Bible, and while this is legitimate 
enough, it sometimes leads to peculiar and ambiguous associations. 
For example, Jesus is described as “‘rural-minded.’’ One sermon 
concludes with this highly questionable statement: ““Success comes 
to him who keeps his hand on the plow, his eye always on the Cross, 
and one foot solidly on the sod while the other moves steadily, firmly 
onward and forward to the Cross.” The same kind of conclusion 
appears in another sermon where it is affirmed that “‘we need to go 
‘back to the soil’ for a new beginning. We need to begin there with 
Christ Jesus.” 

To preach the gospel of the good earth is not necessarily to preach 
the Gospel of the redemptive love of God in Christ, and few of these 
sermons succeed in distinguishing the two. One can glean from these 
pages a great many rural references, and the illustrations and ideas 
may be useful for preparing sermons for Rural Life Sunday, but 
on the whole they confirm the impression of interpreters like Alec 
Vidler that in America “moralistic homilies are still the order of the 
day.” ° 

5 The Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Kentucky has been experimenting 
with such a rural program for some years. 

6 After a visit to this country, Vidler prepared an editorial for the Anglican quarterly, 
Theology (February, 1948), on the title, “The Appalling Religiousness of America.” Cf. also 


the impressions of S. Kalandran, a bishop of the United Church of South India, in his book, 
The Message and the Silence of the American Pulpit, 1949. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
THE INDIVIDUAL’S ASSUMPTIVE WORLD 


The increasing use of questionnaires, public opinion polls, intelli- 
gence and vocational aptitude tests of all kinds is in keeping with our 
statistically minded age. In spite of the famous Literary Digest 
fiasco of 1936 and the more recent election upset of 1948 (when 
President ‘Truman coined the phrase “sleeping polls’’), it is widely 
taken for granted that a representative sampling of public opinion 
reveals a more or less accurate index of the way people think and 
act. The pollsters and statisticians, however, know very well that 
much depends on the kinds of questions asked, the way they are 
asked, and the interpretation of the results. They are concerned to 
be as objective and scientific as possible, and they believe that with 
the refinement of methodology more accurate results can be insured. 

A thoroughgoing critique of the whole question-asking science is 
now available in Stanley L. Payne’s The Art of Asking Questions 
(Princeton University Press, 1951, pp. 249, $3.75). The author has 
had long experience in the field of survey taking with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Census, the Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion, and Special Surveys. He deliberately uses the word “art” in 
the title of his book, and Hadley Cantril of the Princeton Office of 
Public Opinion Research, who writes the Foreword, understands 
this approach as a needed reminder that questions and answers, fig- 
ures and averages, are not automatically objective and scientific. 
“We tend to think,” he says, “that if we can only quantify our ma- 
terial and manipulate it statistically, then, and only then, are we be- 
ing ‘scientific.’ ” 

The fact is that the human equation is as much a part of survey 
taking as the questions and answers themselves. The question may 
be “loaded” by the one who asks; it may be misunderstood; a re- 
spondent may give an opinion for a variety of reasons; “the number 
of variables that must be implicitly taken into account are legion.” 
All this means that the problem of human nature, the doctrine of 
man, is involved and it is this that makes survey taking so ambiguous. 

While the statisticians are trying to knock a few tenths off the 
usual errors in public polls, Mr. Payne maintains that errors of “tens 
of per cents” occur because of bad question-wording and the failure 
to appreciate the human factor. Instead of blandly assuming that 
the results of a survey give accurate guidance for political, economic, 
and social theory and action, we ought to consider in the first place 
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what kind of information it is that questions elicit. This book 
makes it clear that it is very fallible and variable human opinion. 
As Mr. Cantril puts it, “Survey questions tap an individual’s motives, 
his expectancies, his unique experiences, his whole range of identifi- 
cations and loyalties. In short, they are trying to discover certain 
aspects of what we might call an individual’s assumptive world, a 
world which he himself has constructed during the course of life as 
he has attempted to work out a set of conditions within which he 
can satisfy the urges that characterize him as a human being.” 

The individual’s assumptive world, however, turns out to be a 
very slippery thing to lay hold of. That is why Mr. Payne has writ- 
ten his book which, he says, has as much to do with “observations of 
human behavior” as with the problem of wording and the unsolved 
dilemmas of question asking. ‘““We questioners,” he says, ‘‘assume 
that people know what we are talking about. We assume that they 
have some basis for testimony. We assume that they understand our 
questions. We assume that their answers are in the frame of refer- 
ence we intend.” 

Experience with public polls shows, for example, that many peo- 
ple answer questions “not in terms of the facts as they exist but in 
terms of what the respondent thinks the facts ought to be.”’ In cases 
where there is no definite opinion, “respondents show a tendency to 
choose the alternative they hear last’”’ in a question which gives two 
possible answers. Sometimes the questions may be “‘loaded.”” When 
it was asked—“‘Does small business need a government wet nurse in 
all its daily activities?”—it is not surprising to learn that a 97 per cent 
negative answer was received. 

In an experiment on the Taft-Hartley Bill, a questioner discov- 
ered that while “the majority of working people said they were op- 
posed to the Bill, substantitial majorities also favored every one of 
ten major features it contained.” In other words, it all depends on 
how the question is asked and what kind of information is being 
sought. In Stanley High’s questionnaire, “How Radical Are the 
Clergy?” (Reader's Digest, April, 1951), the question was asked: 
‘Some people claim that some labor unions have become monopolies 
just as some businesses are monopolies. Do you agree or disagree with 
this?” We are told that 92 per cent of the clergy questioned agreed. 
But what does the figure really mean? Mr. Payne shows that people 
generally refrain from all-inclusive statements or criticism. “Some 
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people claim that some labor unions . . .” leaves a wide opening. 
Of the 92 who agreed, no doubt many implied that they agreed that 
some people believe this—whether they themselves do or not. Even 
of those who ordinarily defend labor unions, there would be many 
who would be willing to admit that some labor unions are not per- 
fect. Others may have been interested in affirming that “some busi- 
nesses are monopolies.” 

In order to correct loose sampling results, Mr. Payne undertakes 
to explore the possibilities of the various question techniques, noting 
the advantages and liabilities of each. The book is highly readable, 
and there are numerous examples of the survey method, many of 
them amusing. When the question was asked—‘‘How many people 
work in your office?”’—one reply was, “Oh, about half of them, I 
should say.”” The book is commended as an interesting exercise in 
semantics, psychology, and as a footnote to the interpretation of hu- 
man nature in its infinite variety and unpredictability. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Etmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


ON “JOINING THE HUMAN RACE” 


The University of Chicago Press has published a brochure written 
by Stringfellow Barr which is “must” reading for every Christian, 
and especially for every American Christian. Mr. Barr is now presi- 
dent of the Foundation for World Government, which sponsors re- 
search in “the political and economic problems of establishing a 
common government.” He became widely known through his ten- 
year presidency of St. John’s College in Annapolis, and his leading 
part in the radio program, Invitation to Learning. 

The title of the brochure is Let’s Join the Human Race. Already 
it has gone into a fifth printing. It is an appeal to Americans to be- 
come really identified with the whole human race. The argument 
of this tract states that the foreign policy of the United States is nega- 
tive, since it is based largely on opposition to Russia. But Russia is 
not the world’s primary problem. It is still “ one world” in spite of 
the fact that it seems to be divided into two opposing camps. What 
happens in the world will depend not on what Russia or the United 
States does, but upon what the human race does about it. The ac- 
tual problem of the world is its staggering human misery. Those 
who are rich misunderstand that situation and as a result their whole 
conception of the solution of the world problem is faulty. 

Barr uses apt illustrations to make his point. Since there are 200,- 
000 babies born into the world every day, only one out of twenty of 
these infants will have the chance of being born in the United States 
or Russia. Most of the people of the world do not live in these coun- 
tries. Two-thirds of these babies will be colored. Their chances of 
being born in China are one in four, in India one in nine. Most of 
them will come to life in a community which is revolting against the 
“imperialism” of the white man. Most of them will be born in 
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countries where infant mortality is high, where literacy is a luxury, 
and where debt, disease, and famine are rampant. 

This misery is what Communism sees and proposes to tackle. 
While Americans—and many Christians in America—fear the tyr- 
anny of Russia, they fail to see the real state of existence in which 
many of the “free peoples” of the world live. While the United 
States offers a few millions to implement Point IV for the purpose of 
helping two-thirds of the world in need, the Russians offer these 
same people a world revolution and a new economy! While world 
War II cost 330 billions, it is with the pittance of a few millions that 
men would arrest Communism! They would rather put billions 
into armament which throws up necessary dikes against Communist 
ageression, but which does nothing positive to solve the real prob- 
lem of mass misery. 

Mr. Barr pleads for an understanding of the “facts of life.” We 
have been following four false assumptions: I. That Russia stands 
between mankind and stable peace; II. That American “know-how” 
and American money can rebuild the world economy, or enough of 
it to stop Russia; III. That “free enterprise” (what the non-Ameri- 
can world still calls “private enterprise’) can do the job better than 
government; and IV. That the job can be done on the basis of small 
yearly appropriations. 

Some readers may not agree with Barr’s economic views, but no 
reader can escape the staggering scope of the task that confronts 
mankind if it would tackle the problem of world misery. Church- 
men will be challenged by section 23 in which Mr. Barr wonders 
why the Churches have not taken the initiative in doing something 
in calling men to action about the problem of mass misery. And he 
seriously wonders whether this generation has enough “moral en- 
ergy” to set up a kind of World Development Authority based upon 
his “Great Proposal.” 

This brochure is ecumenical in implication. It is an evidence of 
the daring thinking which is being done by laymen who sense the 
universal issues which confront the human race. One is reminded 
of the words with which the prophecy of Jonah closes. God up- 
braids Jonah because he is angry at the withering of the gourd which 
provided him some personal comfort by saying, “And should not I 
have pity upon Niniveh—that great city wherein there are 120,000 
children—and much cattle?” The concern for personal comfort 
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may rob the mind of man of that ecumenical perspective based upon 
God’s concern for mankind. 










AFTER NINETEEN HUNDRED YEARS 


In June of this year the Orthodox Church of Greece celebrated 
the 1900th anniversary of the coming of St. Paul to Greece. The 
Festival was under the direction of a special committee which laid 
elaborate plans over a long period of time. The festivities began on 
June 15th and continued until June 30th. The program consisted 
of lectures at various places, services of worship, visits to historic 
places where the great apostle preached and founded Churches, and 
receptions sponsored by the state, the Church, civic agencies, and the 
Y.M.C.A. Visits were made to Philippi, Salonica, Berea, Crete, 
Heracleion, Cnossus, Rhodes, Cenchrea, Corinth, Eleusis, and Ath- 
ens. Delegates who attended by invitation or appointment were 
royally received by the Theological School of the University of 
Athens. Many archeological museums and monuments were vis- 
ited. The conclusion of the national Festival included the presenta- 
tion of the Oratorio “Saint Paul” in the Theatre of Herod Atticus, 
and a farewell reception by “‘H. B. the Archbishop,” the Holy Synod, 
and the Festival Committee. The General Secretary of the Com- 
mittee was Professor Hamilcar Alivisatos, who is widely known in 
ecumenical circles. 

Some 200 pilgrims representing 57 Christian Communions par- 
ticipated in the Festival. King Paul, Queen Frederika, Prime Min- 
ister Venizelos, and other diplomats were present for the Mars Hill 
part of the program. Several Belgian and French Roman Catholic 
priests were present. Episcopal Bishop Lauriston Livingstone 
Scaife of Western New York, who is especially interested in Ortho- 
dox Church matters, attended. Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam of New York represented the National Council of Churches in 
the United States, and also the World Council of Churches. A 
strong youth delegation was present. 

This significant celebration and the historical event which it com- 
memorated seemed to have received little notice in the secular or 
even the religious press. Many reasons can be listed to account for 
this failure, among them the poverty of the Greek nation and Church 
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which jointly sponsored the Festival. But even more evident is the 
fact that Orthodoxy as such is not yet taken into adequate account 
by the Churches which constitute the World Council of Churches. 
Orthodoxy may be partly to blame for this condition. Western 
Christianity makes much more of a “Holy Year” of the Roman 
Church; it thinks more about the advent of Christianity into the 
Anglo-Latin world than into the Greek and Slavic world. It is un- 
fortunate that this Festival of the 1900th anniversary of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Europe by Paul was not capitalized upon 
by the ecumenical movement to stress the Christian roots of both 
Eastern and Western European culture, and to weld the Churches 
together into a new unity for the re-evangelization and the re-Chris- 
tianization of Europe, Asia, and America. What an opportunity 
was afforded to stress Europe’s first Christian convert, Europe’s first 
Christian Church, Europe’s first Christian literature, Europe’s first 
cultural encounter with the Gospel of the living Christ on Mars Hill 
and in Corinth! 


NOW, IT’S HIGHER EDUCATION 


The University of Minnesota, a state university, is now under at- 
tack for allegedly engaging in practices that are contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It has been ordered by the Hennepin 
County District Court to desist in offering its facilities for religious 
activities, which, it is charged, breaks down the wall of separation be- 
tween Church and state. 

The court order was obtained by Mr. William J. Sholes, who is a 
lawyer and an alumnus of the University. Shoals maintains that 
since World War II the University has sponsored and aided pro- 
grams which are denominational and sectarian. It has been offering 
its facilities to groups for liturgical observances, religious studies, 
evangelistic meetings, and for services of worship that are restricted 
by particular denominational doctrines. These groups, it is main- 
tained, are dominated by authoritarian philosophies. This condi- 
tion can threaten the existence of the University, the state, and the 
religious freedom of every citizen, it is charged. Mr. Sholes will 
carry his case to the Supreme Court if necessary. 

It was inevitable that such a case would be posed for the state uni- 
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versities. The struggle that is now in progress regarding the rela- 
tion of religion to elementary and secondary general education must 
be fought out on the level of higher education as well. 

There are many reasons why higher education has not been af. 
fected by the problem to date. For one thing, it is not compulsory, 
nor does it reach as many students as do the elementary and second- 
ary schools. The existence of scores of independent and Church- 
related institutions of higher education is also a factor in the situa- 
tion. Higher education is also diversified, especially in state uni- 
versities where the elective system operates and where education is 
offered not only in the arts but in the sciences, the professions, and the 
various vocations. Even in those state universities, such as Iowa, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, courses which are now offered in re- 
ligion are not a part of the core curriculum, nor are these courses 
taught with a denominational bias. Further, there are many who 
feel that college and university students are mature enough to take 
such courses in religion without being unduly influenced by pro- 
fessors, who seek to inculcate their own convictions. 

It will be interesting to watch the progress of this case. The grow- 
ing interest of higher educational leaders in religion has been most 
encouraging. Relations between state university and college admin- 
istrations and denominational and interdenominational student 
leaders have been especially cordial. ‘The Churches have followed 
their students to the campuses with vigorous programs, and in some 
instances departments of religion have been introduced into univer- 
sity curricula, or religious courses set up adjacent to the campus 
which may be taken for credit. 

However, the same conditions obtain regarding the relation of re- 
ligion to higher education which obtain regarding the relation of 
religion to general education. It may be assumed that even if the 
courts should determine that religious activities cannot be held on 
state university property, student work will continue. The major 
problem will have to be faced not so much by the Churches as by the 
universities. They will have to determine the place and nature of 
religion as such in higher education. ‘This will involve all of the 
Churches as well as all of our state educational agencies in a serious 
encounter. No longer will general education and higher education 
be regarded as different kinds of education. And the Churches will 
have to sense the unitary nature of the problem of the relation of 
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religion to education at every level. It may well be that this attack 
upon the growing intimacy between student work of all religious 
groups and the state universities may draw into the controversy the 
best minds of both Church and university, and that out of it some 
better relations between religion and education may be effected. 


SWEDISH CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


A new Church law has been passed by the Parliament of Sweden 
which makes it possible for members of the national Church to leave 
the Church without indicating their choice of another denomina- 
tion. Members of the Church who are over eighteen years of age 
may now have their names dropped from the rolls upon filing their 
intention at the office of the registrar. 

In Sweden, as in Finland and other European countries where the 
ties between Church, State, and national culture are of a long-stand- 
ing and inter-related nature, children are members of the State 
Church at birth. The Church is supported by public tax funds. 
The Lutheran faith is taught in all the schools; theological faculties 
are integral parts of the state universities; all children are confirmed 
at an appropriate age after pastoral instruction; matters of Church 
government, liturgy, and doctrine must be acted on by Parliament. 

While Sweden has always granted religious freedom, and Church 
members upon fulfilling detailed conditions could withdraw from 
membership, certain non-Lutherans, such as Baptists, Pentecostals, 
and others claimed that they were handicapped and burdened by 
the old law. For instance, they were barred from holding political 
office; they had to support the State Church; and they maintained a 
kind of dual membership in the State Church and in the communion 
of their choice. 

The new law, which will go into effect at the beginning of next 
year, will provide members of all Communions an opportunity to 
hold public office. Teachers of religion in the schools need no longer 
be members of the State Church. Children whose parents do not 
wish them to be members of the State Church must allow the child 
to make a personal decision at the age of fifteen about the matter. 
Marriages now may be performed legally by ministers of non-Luth- 
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eran Churches. Convents and monasteries may now be established, 
if the government grants permission. 

The charge has sometimes been made that some predominantly 
Protestant countries deprive non-Protestants of full religious lib- 
erty. This can no longer be said of Sweden. While Swedish life 
and culture are closely associated with historic Lutheranism, and 
will remain so for years to come, the passage of this new law is an 
expression of a fundamental honesty of spirit which has been grow. 
ing in the land of “the middle way.” Pressure from existing re- 
ligious conditions in Sweden and also from the ecumenical emphasis 
upon religious liberty have brought about this change. Before the 
ecumenical movement can speak with authority on religious liberty, 
however, it may be well for some other Protestant and Orthodox 
countries to apply the same kind of freedom within their “ecclesi- 
astical preserves.” 


THE BEIRUT REFUGEE CONFERENCE 


Early in May of this year some fifty delegates representing Protes- 
tant, Anglican, and Orthodox Churches from ten countries met on 
the campus of the American University at Beirut to consider the 
plight of about 750,000 Palestinian refugees in the Near and Middle 
East. Consultants were present from the United Nations, the Y.M. 
C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the American University, the Near East Foun- 
dation, the Orthodox Youth Movement, and the International 
Refugee Organization. The Conference was called by the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council. 

Delegates had an opportunity to visit the refugee camps and to see 
for themselves the literally appalling conditions in which these peo- 
ple have had to live since 1948. These refugees are scattered over 
five nations. Ten per cent of them are Christians, the remainder 
Arabs of the Mohammedan faith. Some of these Christians have 
established new homes and found work in their dispersion. The 
dispersion of Christians in New Testament times led to the develop- 
ment of new Church centers. If this is to happen again, Christians 
in the Near East and elsewhere will have to share in the alleviation ol 
suffering and in the support of the refugees’ life and work. 

Few people in the West realize that the Orthodox Patriarchates 
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of Jerusalem and Antioch (now located in Damascus) represent the 
oldest centers of Christianity in the world. Thousands of these refu- 
gees from Jerusalem are now living in the territory of the Patriarchate 
of Antioch. ‘To complicate matters, much refugee property is in 
the state of Israel, and some of it has either been frozen by that state 
or requisitioned by the government. The Syrian Orthodox Church 
and the Armenian Church have suffered the loss of many members 
and the reduction of their funds. The Arab Evangelical Episcopal 
(Anglican) congregation is divided by the partition between Israel 
and Arab territory. Many evangelical groups have suffered. The 
Lutheran Schneller Orphanage, which was one of the finest trade 
schools in the Near East, is now lost to the cause of Christian educa- 
tion since its property is in Israel. 

These refugees, like those of Pakistan, India, Europe, Korea, and 
elsewhere, suffer ‘“‘grievous physical and material losses, but their 
mental, moral, and spiritual hurt has been even greater.” There is 
little relief in sight, and their morale is steadily deteriorating. 

The official statement of the Conference declares that “the re- 
sponsibility for the present situation must be shared by many na- 
tions and political groups.” Christians, too, are guilty by their fail- 
ure to influence governments to take courses of action which would 
have prevented this refugee problem or alleviated its tragedy. Chris- 
tians must bear the heavy burden of responsibility in seeking a con- 
structive solution to the refugee problem with all men of good will. 

Perhaps the most important paragraph in the statement is this: 
“We are convinced that there can be no permanent solution to the 
problem of the Palestinian refugees until there is a settlement of the 
outstanding differences between the Arab states and Israel. Churches 
are not competent to lay down lines of political solution. It is the 
duty of all governments to co-operate with the United Nations to 
press for, and facilitate an early and agreed settlement, as an indis- 
pensable condition for achieving a lasting solution to the refugee 
problem.” 

The Conference represents the first attempt of the Churches to 
deal with the Near East refugee situation. In doing so, it brought 
together all Christian groups—and particularly those in the Near East 
—in a new ecumenical venture. It also drew the attention of all the 
Churches to the fact that there are thousands of Christians in that 
area of the world who must not be ignored. Further, this mind of 
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the Church was not only made aware of the existence and place of 
the American University at Beirut, but of the dozens of thriving and 
influential educational, charitable, medical, literary, and missionary 
centers which have for years exercised such a powerful Christian in- 
fluence upon the leadership of Near and Middle Eastern nations. 
While Israel has made its case and its needs felt among us, the Chris- 
tian Churches have a definite réle to play not only in alleviating the 
refugee problem but in providing a basis of understanding for the 
whole cultural and religious situation among the nations in that im- 
portant and troubled part of the world. 


PEACE AND THE CHURCHES 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches has 
just issued a seven-point peace proposal for the guidance of the 
Churches in its constituency, entitled ““A Christian Stand for Peace.” 
Its publication is intended as a reply to “misleading peace pro- 
posals,” among them the famous Stockholm plan. ‘The program was 
drafted by the Council’s International Affairs Commission. 

The seven points condemn both “preventive war” and “oppres- 
sion carried on behind a facade of propaganda for peace.” It also 
condemns “unilateral military action’’ and states that peace cannot 
be achieved in the absence of ‘“‘mutual trust and good faith between 
nations.” It also calls for generous assistance by wealthier nations 
toward the development of the poorer nations. 

The seven points read as follows: 


“I. As Christians it is our duty to seek both peace and justice. 
We . . . detest war and we shall do everything in our power to pre- 
vent present tensions and limited conflicts from leading to a Third 
World War. Yet, we must neither purchase peace at the price of 
tyranny nor in the name of justice look ‘on war as a way to justice or 
as a ground of hope. 

“II. We stand opposed to every form of oppression and aggres- 
sion. We condemn any extension of oppression, carried on behind 
a facade of propaganda for peace. We condemn equally the pro- 
posal of preventive war, or the use of atomic weapons for aggressive 
peace. 
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“III. We do not believe that peace will come merely by new pacts 
of disarmament. ‘There must first be sufficient mutual trust and 
good faith between nations to insure that agreements will be hon- 
ored. Peace and disarmament will follow mutual trust. They will 
not automatically create it. 

“IV. In present world conditions, peace and justice require in- 
ternational organs of law and order. We therefore fully support 
all forms of co-operation between the nations which will serve this 
purpose. Believing that the United Nations and its agencies now 
present the best means to develop the rule of law over the nations, 
we condemn unilateral military action in defiance of the United 
Nations. 

“V. We press urgently for the most generous assistance by the 
wealthier to the poorer nations of the world in their economic and 
social development and the immediate sharing by all nations in re- 
sponsibility for the millions of refugees. 

“VI. We believe that it is the duty of all governments of the 
United Nations to recognize the dignity of man as a child of God 
and to protect the rights of the individual. Every denial of funda- 
mental rights should be made known and resisted. 

“VII. Christians can witness convincingly to peace only if they 
and their churches, in their relations with one another across all 
frontiers, put their loyalty to their common Lord above any other 
loyalty.” 


EDUCATION FOR ECUMENICAL ADMINISTRATION 


Believing that ‘‘co-operative Christianity in America has now de- 
veloped to a stage where over eight hundred councils of churches 
(state and local) have been organized,” and that there exists no cor- 
responding training program for the special professional require- 
ments which ecumenical leadership entails, Boston University in- 
augurated a graduate theological program for ecumenical adminis- 
tration during the Summer Session of 1951. The program is en- 
dorsed by the Field Administration Department of the National 
Council of Churches. The available resources of knowledge and 
experience will be utilized to introduce students to such problems 
a community analyses, Church planning, interdenominational re- 
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ligious education, world ecumenicity, and Church councils on state, 
county, and national levels. Courses are open to ministers, council 
secretaries, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. personnel, theological students, 
leaders of councils of Church women, candidates for careers in co- 
operative Christianity, and directors of religious education. 

Specific courses dealt with: World Aspects of Ecumenical Chris. 
tianity; National Aspects of American Co-operative Christianity; 
State and Local Aspects of Co-operative Christianity; Ecumenical 
Administration; Church and Community Analysis; Family Life Re. 
ligious Education; Seminars in Co-operative Religious Education; 
Field Research. All courses offered graduate credit. 

Among the leaders were Dean Walter G. Muelder of the Boston 
University School of Theology, Paul G. Macy, Charles Brent, E. C. 
Farnham, Executive Director of the San Francisco Council of 
Churches, J. Quinter Miller, Field Department Administration Sec- 
retary of the National Council of Churches, Glen Trimble and Wil- 
liam Villaume of the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

No doubt other institutions will follow Boston’s lead in this proj- 
ect. Most of the secretaries of Church Councils to date were parish 
ministers. They have had little or no education in ecumenical ad- 
ministration except what they have received on the job. Now, of 
course, this may be an advantage. In Boston’s venture, several real 
problems must be faced. First, ecumenical administration cannot 
be divorced from the theology of ecumenical relations. Second, 
since ecumenicity is a growing reality in the Churches, ecumenical 
administrators must of necessity not look for fixed patterns of ecu- 
menical action; they must rather be pioneers who are more willing to 
listen and channel a living movement than experts who dictate and 
impose an administration. Third, we must guard against an order 
of ecumenists who possess a separatistic consciousness. Creative 
tension there will be between Churches and the ecumenical move- 
ment, but the tension must be kept within the existing unity which 
Christians have in the Body of Christ. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JouN KNnox’s HisToRY OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND, edited by Wil- 
liam Croft Dickinson. 2 volumes. London, Thomas Nelson and 
Sons; New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. $15.00. 

John Knox was the only first rank leader of the Reformation who re- 
corded in an historical narrative the events through which he lived. His 
History of the Reformation in Scotland is thus a unique work. What 
would we give for a similar writing from Luther or Calvin or Cranmer! 
These great men had no lack of appreciation of the importance of his- 
torical knowledge, but they left the task of recording the movements in 
which they participated to men of later generations. Bullinger and 
Beza, it is true, came to the task early: in Luther’s case the chief historians 
were men whose knowledge was acquired from documents and whose 
very prejudices were stale. It is possible today to write a more accurate 
and better balanced account of Scottish Church affairs in Knox’s time 
than he has given us. But such a work would have to rely on Knox for 
much of its material, and would not make his History negligible. It has 
a value beyond accuracy and balanced judgment; it is a work of literary 
power and conveys, as no modern treatise could, the emotional and spir- 
itual atmosphere of sixteenth century Scotland. 


I 


Dr. William Croft Dickinson has edited the History with competence 
and historical wisdom. The Introduction has suffered from enforced 
brevity, but it is substantial, illuminating, and distinguished. Ten ap- 
pendices are inserted in volume II, for all of which the reader will be 
grateful. They consist of materials clumsily inserted by Knox into the 
midst of his narrative, and include such valuable documents as Frith’s 
translation of Patrick Hamilton’s confession (‘‘Patrick’s Places”); John 
Foxe’s account of the process against George Wishart, the exchange be- 
tween Archbishop Hamilton and the Earl of Argyll; the First Scots Con- 
fession and the Book of Discipline of 1560. There is a glossary, a note 
on authorities and sources, and a classified index of 46 pages. Knox’s 
text is given in modern spelling, and unfamiliar expressions are explained 
innotes. Dr. Dickinson has succeeded in changing the antiquated dress 
of Knox’s History and making its ample contents much more accessible 
and comprehensible than before to the busy student. His familiarity with 
the life-story and the writings of Knox leaves nothing to be desired. The 
Virulence and animosity displayed by the Reformer toward the upholders 
of the Roman “idolatry” are aptly illustrated, and his unfair innuendoes 
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against Mary of Guise and Mary Stewart are frequently brought to notice, 
It is suggested, however, that the most extreme and unfair parts of Knox’s 
account were written during the period of Queen Mary’s triumph (1566) 
when the Reformed Church was greatly imperiled, and that much is yet 
to be learned of the motives of the Queen Regent, since no adequate biog. 
raphy of her has been written. In this connection it may be noted that 
Andrew Lang, who wrote with almost as much bias against Knox as Knox 
showed toward the Regent, and minimized Knox’s charges against her, 
none the less acknowledged her guilty of forgery. 

If Knox sometimes wrote unjustly and bitterly he has been repaid. 
Few great men have suffered more vilification. By many he has been 
blindly and violently hated. Dr. Hugh Watt’s personal observation of 
the American chaplain who, fulfilling a promise to his father in the Mid- 
dle West, took occasion when in Edinburgh to spit upon Knox’s grave! 
is a vivid but hardly surprising instance of this. Dr. Dickinson points 
out, as others have done, that Knox’s language is not typically Scottish 
but so English that he was on one occasion mistaken in Scotland for an 
Englishman. A Scottish opponent, Ninian Winzet, finding his work 
difficult to read, remarked, “I am not acquent with your Southernon,” and 
accused him of forgetting the tongue his mother taught him. He was, 
in fact, one of the earliest masters of English prose. Hugh Miller re- 
marked in 1840 that Knox was “the first of either Kingdom who wrote 
what would be deemed a good English style, tested by present standards.” 
In Laing’s edition the antiquated, perverse, and often distinctly Scottish 
spelling obscured the fact that the style is Tudor English. A fair sample 
from the present edition may be given—Knox’s statement on the act of 
1543 to permit Bible reading: 


“This was no small victory of Christ Jesus, fighting against the conjured 
enemies of his verity; no small comfort to such as before were held in such 
bondage that they durst not have read the Lord’s Prayer, the ‘Ten Comn- 
mandments nor the articles of their faith, in the English tongue, but they 
should have been accused of heresy. There might have been seen the 
Bible lying almost upon every gentleman’s table. We grant that some 


(alas!) profaned the blessed word. . . . Others would glory, ‘Oh! how 
oft have I been in danger for this book: How secretly have I stolen from 
my wife at midnight to read upon it . . .’ yet thereby did the knowledge 


of God wondrously increase and God give his Holy Spirit to simple men 
in great abundance” (I, p. 45). 

Dr. Dickinson esteems the History ‘‘in language and style a masterpiece,” 
marked by “imaginative powers, a sense of dramatic values, and a sim- 
plicity of narrative.” In judging it as history, he is careful to discriminate 
between its parts. Here his opinions diverge widely from those of the 


1 John Knox in Controversy (London, 1950; New York, 1951), preface. 
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former editor, David Laing. Book II was written during the critical 
months of 1559 and is to be thought of primarily as a party pamphlet to 
justify the revolting Protestants, though it was not published until long 
after their cause had triumphed. The writing of the far better docu- 
mented Book III was spread over the years 1563 to the beginning of 1566, 
and the text was later retouched. Book I in which “Knox’s style is at its 
best,” was composed soon after, probably in 1566; and Book IV, which 
records a “decline from the purity of God’s word” in the years 1561-1564, 
may also belong to that year. Book V, treating events of 1564-1567, is 
by a continuator, presumably Richard Bannatyne, who apparently used 
some notes left by Knox. In the end Knox was content to leave the work 
unpublished. An incomplete edition appeared in 1586-1587; a complete 
one first in 1644. 


II 


Knox’s own spirit and purposes are revealed with great clarity in this 
work. When John Wesley read it he wrote in his Journal (June 23, 
1766) the observation that, to reform the Church, God had made use of 
some “sour, overbearing and passionate men.” Does the History justify 
the application of these adjectives to Knox? Certainly “sour” is not well- 
chosen. Knox because of his heroic faith was essentially an optimist. 
But if Wesley meant that he was embittered toward the supporters of the 
decadent medieval church system, this fact cannot be challenged. He 
shows himself also masterful to the point of being “overbearing,” and pas- 
sionately zealous for his cause. Wesley was on the Stuart side of British 
politics, and believed in the innocence of Queen Mary. It is necessary 
to remember that Knox was assailing the repressors of Protestantism who 
freely resorted to the axe and the stake and to other inhumanities calcu- 
lated to arouse just resentment. Here is a characteristic passage: Knox 
is describing the victory of the French at Leith, May 7, 1560, which he in- 
terprets partly as God’s beating down the pride of England and of Scot- 
land. Knox states that the Regent gleefully viewed the battle from the 
Castle of Edinburgh, and adds: 


“The French, proud of the victory, stripped naked all the slain, and laid 
their dead carcasses before the hot sun along their wall, where they suf- 
fered them to lie more days nor one: unto the which, when the Queen 
Regent looked, for mirth she hoppit (skipped) and said “Yonder are the 
fairest tapestry that ever I saw; I would that the whole fields that is betwix 
this place and you, were strewn with the same stuff.’ . . . Against which 
John Knox spake openly in the pulpit, and boldly affirmed ‘That God 
should revenge that contumely done to his image . . .’” (I, p. 319). 


The editor justly queries the possibility of the Queen Regent’s viewing 
the dead bodies at the distance between the castle and the battlefield. It 
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would still, of course, be possible that she made the remark ascribed to 
her. ‘To Knox, at least, the bodies of men bore the image of God and 
the conduct of the victors was an atrocity abhorrent to God. Yet we find 
no such suggestion in his account of the slaying of Cardinal David Beaton, 
Knox celebrates this deed of rough justice against the man who had “shed 
the blood of that notable instrument of God, George Wishart,” and in de. 
scribing the circumstances thinks it meet to “interlace merriment with 
earnest matters.” Yet he wants to make it solemnly clear that such deeds 
“are the works of our God, whereby he would admonish the tyrants of 
the earth.” 


III 


Knox has no false modesty concerning his own service to the Congre- 
gation. We may say that he is his own hero, for he very frequently (in 
the third person) mentions his participation, and reports at length his 
advice and sermonic exhortations in times of crisis. He seems to have 
thought himself divinely gifted with a power of prediction and with a 
capacity to penetrate the deceptions of guileful men and women. He 
never swerved from his first judgment of Queen Mary; “a proud mind, 
a crafty wit, and an indurate heart against God and his truth.” He writes 
as one aware of great talents for leadership, and appears ever alert to make 
the most of an opportunity and to snatch victory from defeat. When we 
read his quotations from his own utterances made in the days of the strug- 
gle with the Regent, and bring to mind the well-attested animation of his 
oratory, we realize the truth of the statement of the English ambassador, 
Thomas Randolph: “I assure you that the voice of one man is able in one 
hour to put more life in us than five hundred trumpets continually blus- 
tering in our ears.” His powerful sermon at Stirling, November 8, 1559, 
when the congregation was depressed by crushing reverses and the defec- 
tion of nobles, was a lament for the loss of that sole reliance upon God that 
had been felt at the beginning (“when we were few in number . . . when 
we had neither Earl, nor Lord to comfort us’), and a call to return to that 
first trust in him from whom comes victory: 


“Yea, whatsoever shall become of us and of our mortal carcases, I doubt 
not but that this cause (in despite of Sathan) shall prevail in the realm of 
Scotland. For as it is the eternal truth of the eternal God, so shall it once 
prevail, howsoever for a time it be impugned. . . . This sermon ended, 
in which he did vehemently exhort all men to amendment of life, to pray- 
ers and to works of charity, the minds of men began wondrously to be 
erected” (I, pp. 270 f.). 


Knox without question possessed in high measure a natural gift of ef 
fective oratory. He utilized his unusual power of speech to make men 
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fight loyally together in resolute reliance upon the divine support and 
full conviction that their cause was not only just but holy. The revolt 
against the Queen Regent succeeded largely because its adherents had the 
abandon of true crusaders. Yet well he knew that they could profitably 
use help of another sort as well. He thinks of the English as the proper 
allies of the Scots against the French. His glee over Beaton’s murder is 
associated at once with the fact that “in him perished faithfulness to 
France” (I, p. 19). ‘The Reformation required the termination of the old 
alliance of the Scottish Kings with France of which the Scottish people and 
many of the nobility had had enough, and therewith a reconciliation with 
England, traditional enemy of both Scotland and France. Bitterly he 
notes that Edinburgh houses were given by the Regent to Frenchmen, and 
that she triumphantly exclaimed, “Where is now John Knox’s God?” 
Knox continued bravely to utter assurances of divine deliverance. At 
the same time he appealed by letter to Elizabeth’s minister, Sir William 
Cecil, assuring him that he, Knox, despite public report, was no enemy of 
Elizabeth “whom God hath now promoted.” 

The reference is, of course, to that mistimed and misconceived tractate 
of Knox, the First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women, published just before the death of Mary Tudor and the suc- 
cession of Elizabeth (1558). This abusive screed, designed to weaken the 
tule of the persecuting Mary of England and the Regent Mary of Scot- 
land, denounced all government by women as a monstrous thing, and 
thus could not fail to offend and disquiet Elizabeth. She never afterward 
trusted Knox; but Cecil did not hesitate to treat with him and the Prot- 
estant Scots. Knox now earnestly but ineptly sought to overcome the 
English Queen’s displeasure. “Nothing in my book contained,” he wrote 
to her from Edinburgh, July 20, 1559, “is, or can be prejudicial to your 
Grace’s just regiment, provided that ye be not found ingrate unto God. 
.. . But yet, if I should flatter your Grace, I were no friend, but a deceiv- 
able traitor.” Far from flattering Elizabeth, he felt obligated to exhort 
her to humility before God and the repudiation of idolatry. This was 
not the way to gain the freedom to visit England that Knox was seeking, 
and he had to be content without it. Cecil finally sent a friendly but 
cryptic reply to Knox, and thus adroitly began those negotiations that re- 
sulted in effective English intervention (I, pp. 282-316) and the severance 
of Scotland from the orbit of France. Randolph described Knox’s ‘‘mar- 
vellous, vehement and piercing prayer” of thanksgiving in Saint Giles 
Cathedral, during the great service held there on this occasion. It in- 
cluded petitions for perpetual accord of Scotland with England and for 
unfailing gratitude both toward God and toward “our confederates of 


England” whom he had made the instruments of Scottish liberty (I, p. 
333), 
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Knox in politics was both realistic and theocratic. It was God whom 
rulers must obey. It was he who gave victory and punished tyranny; 
but he did these things by human instrumentality. Knox did not con- 
cede one jot of his convictions about Church reform to Elizabeth or Cecil, 
yet he and his associates eagerly sought and thankfully recognized their 
indispensable help. ‘The events of 1559-1560 were in fact a turning point 
in British history. When the French embarked at Leith, July 15, 1560, 
Cecil wrote that they were glad to go, the English glad to take them and 
the Scots glad to curse them away (I, p. 331). The long strife of England 
and Scotland was ended, and the first stage reached of a political union 
that would lay the basis of a vast imperial expansion. But there was no 
intention of surrendering Scottish nationality. And the English, glad to 
have Scottish friendship, acquiesced in Scottish independence. The next 
task for Scotland was the erection of the structure of the Reformed 
Church, and this proceeded in complete independence of the Church of 
England. 


IV 


Knox’s insistence on the rule of God—the God of the Bible—over all 
human rulers appears in all his writings that have a bearing on politics. 
The boldness of his affirmation of this is often remarkable. It involved 
condemnation of all favor by rulers toward the unreformed Church and 
of all reluctance on their part to adopt the principles of the Reformation. 
His interviews with the young Queen reflect this uncompromising view- 
point. He admits having exposed “the tyranny of the Roman Antichrist.” 


“But Madam, if the true knowledge of God, and his right worshipping be 
the chief causes that must move men from their heart to obey their just 


>,” 
? 


princes (as it is most certain that they are), wherein can I be reprehended: 


Subjects, he told the Queen, “are not bound to frame their religion accord- 
ing to the appetites of their princes.” Did not the three children in Dan- 
iel say to Darius: “We will not worship thy gods’? Princes who persecute 
God’s true children should be disarmed, bound, and imprisoned. “At 
these words,” he reports, “the Queen stood as it were amazed, more than 
a quarter of an hour.” When she spoke it was to say dejectedly: “Well, 
then, I perceive that my subjects shall obey you, and not me; and shall do 
what they list, and not what Icommand.” Knox’s doctrine of Church and 
state is compressed into his answer: 


“God forbid that ever I take upon me to command any to obey me, or yet 
to set subjects free to do what pleaseth them. But my travail is that both 
princes and subjects obey God. And think not, Madam, that wrong is 
done upon you when you are willed to be subject unto God, for it is He 
that subjects people under princes, and causes.obedience to be given unto 
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them; yea, God craves of kings that they be as it were foster-fathers to his 
Church, and commands queens to be nurses unto his people. And this 
subjection, Madam, unto God and unto his troubled Church, is the great- 
est dignity that flesh can get upon the face of the earth for it shall carry 
them to everlasting glory” (II, pp. 16 f.). 


Mary’s answer was not a denial of this teaching. The question was not 
of nourishing the Church, but which Church was to be nourished. The 
broad principle here enunciated by Knox was not new or strange. It 
echoes the teaching of Augustine’s City of God and of the countless late 
medieval treatises of the “Mirror of Princes” type. 

There was, however, something more radical in Knox’s mind. Believ- 
ing that Mary must not be permitted to marry a Papist he offended “both 
Papists and Protestants” by his violent protest. The Queen was exasper- 
ated and tearful. He expostulated, saying that he had been “sent to 
preach the Evangel of Jesus Christ . . . and it hath two parts, Repentance 
and Faith.”” To preach repentance implied rebuking sin. “What have 
ye to do with my marriage,” said Mary, “and who are you within this 
Commonwealth?” Knox’s reply here has been much commented on. 
He simply claimed that as a subject born within the Commonwealth, he 
had the right of protest, and that both his conscience and his vocation 
required that he speak. The statement that modern democracy was born 
in that answer is hardly borne out. The demand for freedom of speech 
of members of the Commonwealth had been expressed by John Major 
and numerous other political theorists before Knox. But the dramatic 
circumstances gave his words an exceptional significance. With all its 
effort to enforce an austere discipline, the Scottish Reformation tended 
to inculcate principles of democracy and liberty. 


V 


Knox was schooled in hard experience and felt an accumulated resent- 
ment against the prelates who had sought or acquiesced in the persecu- 
tion unto death of the new believers. Like St. Dominic as described by 
Dante, he was “gentle to his own, but to his enemies terrible.” Over 
against the “tyrants,” “bloody butchers” and “cruel beasts’ he sets the 
“honest and godly men” the “faithful servants of God,” the “constant 
witnesses of Christ.” He celebrates the steadfast behavior of many in 
persecution and death. There is a noble pathos in his description of 
Wishart’s last hours. But the tender and gentle side of Knox’s disposi- 
tion is seen in his letters, especially those written to women, more than 
in his History. He was a friendly man with his associates, and willing 
to confess his faults, in private. He was a genial companion at dinner, 
and, as Hume Brown notes, with his varied experiences and ready wit 
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“he could hardly fail to be the soul of every company into which he was 
thrown.” This writer quotes him as saying: “I have rather need of all 
than that any hath need of me.” ? But in the History of the Reformation 
the dominant notes are stern and denunciatory. 

From his part in the struggle that preceded 1560, one would hardly 
have expected him to play the constructive réle in which we find him 
in the later stage of the Reformation. At once he began to create the 
mood of reconstruction and presented a course of lectures on “the Build- 
ing of the House” from the prophet Haggai. Maitland of Lethington, 
astonished at the high demands made by Knox for the Reformed Church, 
remarked “in mockage”’: “We must now forget ourselves and bear the 
barrow to build the houses of God” (I, p. 335). Engaged in reconstruc- 
tion, Knox had now as his opponents men like Lethington, who for 
motives of greed, “abhorred a perfect Reformation.” Toward that per- 
fect Reformation Knox strove with all his powers for the remainder of 
his life. 

Knox gives us the basic documents of the new church order. They 
were indeed mainly from his pen. The Confession of Faith sets forth 
the potent ideal of the Kirk of God as one in which there is “the true 
preaching of the word, the right administration of the sacraments, and 
ecclesiastical discipline uprightly administered, whereby vice is repressed 
and virtue nourished.” Under the leadership of Knox, the nation 
adopted this ideal of a Christian Church, and the result was one of the 
most important modern experiments in theocracy. We may criticize the 
Scottish type of Puritanism, but, unless we are arrant fools, we will not 
despise it. It marked a change from an incomparably worse condition 
of things. The Book of Discipline was remarkable for its scheme of 
church polity, in which the ministry was of one order only, and repre- 
sentative laymen participated in government. It has been shown that 
this Scottish Church polity was indebted to numerous sources besides 
Calvin’s Ecclesiastical Ordinances, yet undoubtedly Geneva supplied the 
chief principles which it embodied. Not less distinctive was the plan 
of universal education. That the project for national schools failed of 
adoption was not the fault of Knox. He had been a teacher and was an 
eager advocate of sound education. He flayed the nobles who in order 
to snatch to themselves the Church’s wealth opposed the measure. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, while Knox in opposition avowed perse- 
cuting principles and never repudiated them, even in success and in 
power he was responsible for no man’s death. Fundamentally, despite 
all his angry invective, he craved reconciliation rather than revenge. 
When near death, he sent a last warning to Kirkaldy of Grange, who, 


2 Life of John Knox, II, p. 296. 
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hostile to the Kirk, was holding Edinburgh Castle for Queen Mary, say- 
ing: “That man’s soul is dear to me, and I would not have it perish if I 
could save it.”” Like Luther, he was in more than one instance, a recon- 
ciler of quarreling statesmen.* 

The modern student must, of course, test Knox’s statements by refer- 
ence to other evidence. But it would be unreasonable to demand that 
he should have known and compared all the documents available to later 
historians. And while his intolerance may be censured, it is fatuous to 
scold him for bias at every point where he applies to his data judgments 
that arise from his principles of reform. His writing of a history was 
incidental, and he is not to be classified as an historian. His History lacks 
the historian’s grasp of the whole body of data relevant to his theme. As 
a record of the events amid which he moved, it does not compare with 
the work of Clarendon or of Churchill. He had not the time, and most 
likely he had not the skill or the patience, to write such a work. Yet it 
is a brilliant and revealing book, and the reading of it even today will 
awaken a keen interest in the drama, and dramatis personae, of the Scot- 
tish Reformation. ‘This is not merely because its author so largely en- 
acted the events he afterwards described; it is also because he lived a life 
of abounding vitality and unswerving conviction, through vicissitudes and 


perils supplying strength and purpose to less courageous souls, and press- 
ing on to what he conceived to be a “perfect Reformation” of Christ’s 
Church in Scotland. 


Joun T. McNEILL 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 


THE KINGDOM AND THE Power, by Paul S. Minear. 269 pp. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1950. $4.50. 

The prime impulse for this book derives from the firm conviction of 
its author that the Gospel both defines and speaks to the deepest needs 
of mankind and hence is relevant to any age. But to discover what it 
says and means we must first read it and understand it on its own terms; 
we must think Biblically. The introductory chapters are developed 
from a scene in the Book of Revelation: John, the prisoner of Patmos, is 
confronted by the sealed scroll of history. He can not read it, for he finds 
himself in a double predicament: “each action in history is relative, and 
each actor-interpreter is likewise relative.” And yet, if he is to under- 
stand his own history as well as history in general he must in his rela- 
tivity judge events in their relativity and at the same time both he and 


3 Three paragraphs above mainly quoted from the reviewer’s article, “John Knox Destroyer 
and Builder,” Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, III (1926), pp. 380-394. 
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they must be freed from those limitations. This is the predicament of all 
men; to it the Gospel speaks. Only the Lamb is worthy to open the 
scroll. God has in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus overcome the 
double relativity without eliminating it. In a particular event he has 
disclosed the purpose of all events; the relation of men to himself has 
been defined by their response to this event; they can now see the plot 
of history. This is accomplished “by drawing man into direct participa- 
tion, the event of disclosure being thus communicated in the event of 
participation.” 

This is Professor Minear’s interpretation of the New Testament’s in- 
terpretation of the predicament and needs of man and how they are satis- 
fied, as set forth in the opening chapters. In succeeding chapters it is his 
purpose to allow the New Testament to speak for itself in its own lan- 
guage. Such words as “relativity,” “history,” “event,” “plot,” “‘response,” 
disappear. Rather the words of the New Testament which give content 
and meaning to these non-Biblical expressions are examined. The ex- 
position centers in such terms and phrases as: “rebirth,” “disciple,” “prom- 
ise,” “testing,” “faith,” “freedom,” “beginning of the gospel,” “kingdom 
of darkness,” “new day,” “summing up,” “ministry of reconciliation,” 
“mystery of the kingdom.” ‘Throughout the main body of the book Pro- 
fessor Minear exhibits rare skill in his effort to maintain the idiom of the 
New Testament. For example, repeatedly the reader discovers that he is 
in the midst of a remarkably illuminating and suggestive exposition of 
some crucial subject such as Christology, eschatology, or ethics, but these 
technical terms never appear. Even more striking is the manner in which 
he is able to recapture the various moods of the New Testament. He 
moves with unobtrusive facility between the language of symbolism, in- 
cisive paradox, poetic discourse, introspective analysis, urgent exhortation, 
and devout meditation. This in itself is one of the unique achievements 
of the book. 

The subtitle is: An Exposition of the New Testament Gospel. The 
book is a testimony to the belief that there is “a” Gospel in the New 
Testament, a community of life and faith. On the basis of this the author 
develops a fresh methodology in writing New Testament theology. His 
materials are not organized topically or chronologically in the traditional 
sense; rather, he elaborates upon the experience of discipleship, the first 
confrontation by the Gospel, the story of conversion, growth in the faith 
and in understanding the faith, life in the faith. It is the experience of 
the disciple in overcoming and understanding the “double-relativity.” 
The experiences are seen as a unity of experience, the unity being depend- 
ent upon the continuing encounter with the Gospel. The author can 
draw upon Revelation and Paul in the same paragraph without exhaust- 
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ing the historical relativities governing the life and thought of each. The 
Gospel is a “single message that one must first understand in its integral 
simplicity before proceeding to the work of comparing the character of 
its first witnesses with our own.” ‘There is a sense in which we are the 
contemporaries of the first Christians: ““The gospel is a message of redemp- 
tion, a proclamation of an age that draws near to every generation that 
hears the Word. It points to an ever-new work of God, which unbeliev- 
ers will always think of as remote from their situation, because the distance 
is measured not in calendar years, but in rebirth and its travail-filled joy.” 
It is for the exposition of this Gospel in terms of the Kingdom and the 
Power that the author has written. In doing so he has produced one of 
the most thought provoking and truly creative of the many recent works 
in the field of Biblical theology. 

In this book we are confronted with the perennial problem of Biblical 
interpretation. Professor Minear rightly claims that we are obligated to 
allow the New Testament to speak to us in its own language. But is it 
ever possible to understand the Gospel “‘in its integral simplicity before 
proceeding to the work of comparing the character of its first witnesses 
with our own?” If it were possible it would contradict what appears to 
the reviewer to be one of the essential points of the author, namely, that 
one understands the Gospel in its simplicity only as a disciple and through 
faith, as it confronts him where he is. But it confronts him in the twen- 
tieth century as a thinking, willing, feeling being who has already been 
brought into its orbit by a living witness. Only if the categories of faith 
and of understanding were identical for both the first and the twentieth 
centuries would it be possible to “understand the gospel” before we 
“compare” but in that event a comparison would be unnecessary or purely 
academic. ‘This is assuming that the author means by “understand” the 
rational interpretation and communication of the experience as well as 
the experience. In his first two chapters Professor Minear exemplifies 
the reality of this difficulty. Undoubtedly for many people the cate- 
gories employed in his description of the predicament of the prisoner 
John will have real meaning. But this does not mean that these particu- 
lar categories are constitutive of the Gospel. They may not be totally 
alien to Biblical thought and to the extent that they are not they faith- 
fully convey the message. ‘The ever-present danger in our effort to allow 
the Bible to speak to us in its own terms is that we may not give sufficient 
recognition to the fact that we necessarily come to the task with non- 
Biblical categories. ‘The dilemma of Professor Minear or anyone else 
concerned with Biblical interpretation is that he must communicate ex- 
perience and apprehension of truth as expressed in categories of one age 
by means of categories relevant to his own day. Unfortunately this diffi- 
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culty casts a pall of evasiveness over the efforts of many scholars. How- 
ever, Professor Minear has not hesitated to essay a resolution of the di- 
lemma and as a result has given us a genuinely helpful and impressive 
interpretation. It would have enhanced the balance of the presentation 
had he given more specific attention to the fact that God in Christ has 
not “eliminated the double-relativity” even though he has “overcome” it. 
It was not eliminated for the writers of the New Testament nor for our- 
selves. The interpreter of the Bible must always attempt the impossible 
task of standing within the confines of two centuries. Not the identity 
of interpretations but the identity of the Lord interpreted and experi- 
enced is the active guarantee of any unity of the faithful. But it is always 
a unity of faith, motivation, and intention, not of conceptualization and 
verbal expression. Every truly significant effort at interpretation will be 
both helpful and controversial; this one is both. No one will read the 
book without feeling that he has been radically challenged once more in 
mind and spirit by the message of the Gospel. 
FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 

Yale Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 











THE BiscicAL DoctTRINE OF ELECTION, by H. H. Rowley. 184 pp. Lon- 
don, Lutterworth Press, 1950. 14s. 

No one can understand the teachings of the Bible without considering 
seriously the doctrine of election. Whether we like it or not, and what- 
ever our view may be on the subject, the doctrine of election is a Biblical 
doctrine. “To the writers of the Old Testament Israel is the chosen 
people of God; to the writers of the New Testament the Church is the 
heir of the divine election” (p. 15). Yet the writer of this review knows 
of no similar work on this basic and important Biblical subject. 

Professor Rowley has collected the Biblical material on this great doc- 
trine in order to “inspire some preaching on this neglected theme.” This 
is much more than an academic subject, he maintains, for “it carries 
throughout a message of warning on the sacred obligations of spiritual 
inheritance and the perils of their neglect or repudiation” (p. 8). For 
the minister who wants to strengthen his Biblical preaching, who wants 
to regain a note of divine assurance in his message, who is trying with 
little success to impress upon his people their responsibility to God and 
the world, this book comes as water in the desert to refresh the dried-up 
springs. 

At the very outset of his work the author hastens to abolish the mis- 
conception that the Biblical doctrine of election is based on racial pride. 
God did not choose Israel because of her inherent greatness. In fact, 
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she was the least of all the peoples. He chose her because he loved her, 
and saw in her the people best suited to fulfill his purpose. Therefore 
God’s election is not arbitrary. Just as God chose Greece to excel in 
literature, art, and philosophy, for which purpose she was well suited, 
so he chose Israel as the channel through which he purposed to reveal 
his character and will, and for this she was supremely suited. 

“Election is for service.” This is the keynote of the whole book. To 
be sure, election carries with it privilege, but that is never primarily the 
reason why the elect are chosen. From Abraham (Gen. 12: 3) through 
Deutero-Isaiah to Jonah, the end of Israel’s election was to reveal God 
and his will to the ends of the earth. When Israel refused to carry out 
this mission she repudiated her election. 

One of the most interesting discussions in the book centers in the mis- 
sionary activity of later Judaism. From a careful study of the sources of 
this period the author concludes that “it is improbable that Judaism was 
ever notably active in seeking proselytes, or that it could ever be described 
as a keenly missionary faith” (p. 90). The Old Testament doctrine of 
election to service faded out in Judaism, especially after the rise of the 
Christian Church. 

Professor Rowley then takes up the election of individuals (Chap. 4), 
pointing to the Servant of Deutero-Isaiah as the supreme example of elec- 
tion for service. Outside of the covenant God chose nations like the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, and individuals like Pharaoh, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Cyrus to do his will (Chap. 5). But this was unwitting service, which 
did not lead on to any covenant or any permanent relationship between 
the elect and God. 

The climax of the book comes in the last chapter, where the problem 
of the relationship of the Church to the elect of Israel is discussed. The 
New Testament thinks of the Church in terms of the Remnant; many 
times the term “‘elect’”’ is used for the Church; the New Testament writers 
appeal to the fulfillment of prophecy in support of their claims; but, above 
all, the Church accepted the obligation of world service and missionary 
activity that was inextricably bound with the claim of election. 

The implications of this doctrine for the Christian are apparent. We 
are saved to serve. The end of election “is not an eternity of easeful bliss, 
but a life of service” (p. 172). There is no room for complacency in the 
elect. Repudiation of the purpose of election means the repudiation of 
the election itself. “I will spew thee out of my mouth” (Rev. 3: 15) is 
the judgment upon a complacent Church. 

It is certain that the preaching of this doctrine with its corollaries will 
mean a revived Church. Professor Rowley has given us nothing new in 
this book, but he has so clearly and thoughtfully set forth the age-old truth 
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of God’s love for his people and their obligation to him that we see our- 
selves afresh as God’s elect and come to realize anew our responsibilities 
to him and the world around us. 





CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 





280 pp. New York, Philosophi- 


‘THE CurisTIAN Way, by Sydney Cave. 
cal Library, 1951. $3.75. 

In his preface the Principal of New College, London, tells why he wrote 
this book. Using Brunner’s The Divine Imperative as basis for a seminar 
on Christian Ethics, his students “gained much from its wise judgments 
and sober realism but they complained that it does not deal explicitly with 
the question to which they most desired an answer: What is the signifi- 
cance of the Teaching of Jesus, and how is it related to our modern situa- 
tion?” Hence the subtitle: “A Study of New Testament Ethics in Rela- 
tion to Present Problems.” 

Yet he does not share “the modern view that the importance of Jesus 
lies primarily in His teaching.” ‘That, he says, is not the viewpoint of 
the New Testament itself. Christianity does not have an autonomous 
ethic. Its first concern is “not what men must do but what God has 
done”—the “great redemptive facts.’”” ‘“‘Christian Ethics is derivative: it 
asks, Since God has so acted, what ought we men to do?” or ‘What sort 
of men ought those to be, who have experienced God’s grace in Christ?” 
The teaching, then, is dependent on the story. 

But if “proclamation and teaching, kerugma and didache, are thus 
one,” it is to be expected that God’s one Word whom the Church pro- 
claims uttered ethical teachings of greater unity in principle than Cave 
discovers. Surely “Christian love’ as the summary of man’s whole duty 
is not a mutilation nor a monosemantic abstraction but a reflection in 
morals of the great deeds of God in Christ. However, Cave’s exposition 
of the several teachings is always perceptive, especially his felicitous phrase 
for Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom, “God regnant and redemptive,” by 
which he avoids the extremes of “liberal” and ‘eschatological’ interpreta- 








tions. 

The chapter dealing with New Testament writings other than the 
Gospels is of necessity somewhat thin, but in what follows this deficiency 
is repaired by the author’s constant reference to the religion of St. Paul. 
The chapter on “The Motives and Sanctions of Christian Ethics” is most 
suggestive. Here the author deals with law and grace, faith and works, 


Evangelical asceticism or self-discipline, and the relevance of the Eternal. 
Each of these sections is actually a brief and penetrating history of Chris- 
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tian ethics, in which great formulations of the past are woven into a con- 
structive position for the present day. 

The final part of the book adopts the idea of “orders of creation” and 
then presents a Christian social ethics in separate chapters on the Com- 
munity of Marriage, Industry, and the State. What is said on industry 
and politics has largely to do with the situation in England, but this is to 
say the author deals responsibly with the real problems of his own life and 
that of the main body of his readers. His view may be called “Anglo- 
Saxon Calvinism” with its insistence that there is no sphere of man’s ex- 
istence outside God’s just rule. 

Principal Cave makes use of multiple sources of Christian moral judg- 
ment in his discussion of discipline and our knowledge of the orders of 
Creation. Yet at no point does he cease to present an Evangelical ethic. 
“The greatest service that the Church can render to Christian ethics is not 
in the first instance the formulation of an ethical demand; it lies in its 
proclamation of the Gospel, its presentation of Christ to man.” 

PauL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


So WE BELIEVE So WE Pray, by George A. Buttrick. 256 pp. New 

York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. $2.75. 

“Two college girls were overheard discussing a lecture on the Atone- 
ment. As they walked from the auditorium, one said, ‘He kept talking 
about sin, but what did he mean?’ The other replied, ‘Oh, that has 
something to do with Adam and Eve.’ I can vouch for the incident, for 
I was the clumsy lecturer, and a friend was the reporter. The word sin 
has lott meaning. Perhaps the Church, including the lecturer, is partly 
to blame; for its doctrinal words call for reinterpretation in the thought 
forms of each new generation, and the Church neglects that task. Per- 
haps our generation is partly to blame for the girls’ bafflement; it has 
studied the cosmos rather than the soul, and has tried to whittle responsi- 
bility into mere ‘frustration.’ ” 

This paragraph, which appears at the beginning of the sixth chapter in 
Dr. Buttrick’s latest book, might well be used as an introduction to the 
entire volume. Here the gifted pastor of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York has taken some of the great doctrines of 
Christendom and has sought both to interpret them in terms which our 
generation can understand, and to apply them to the needs of men in our 
troubled world. In doing so he has produced a work of real spiritual in- 
sight and of genuine devotional value. 

The book opens with a discussion of the main avowals of Christian faith, 
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and then proceeds to treat the whole of the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 
Matthew. To use the author’s own words, “The linking of the two discus. 
sions, far from being forced, is in the nature of things; for prayer becomes 
blind unless enlightened by the Faith, and faith dies unless nourished by 
the Prayer.” 

In general, the first section of the book is based upon the Apostles’ 
Creed, though with notable omissions. After an excellent opening chap. 
ter on the necessity of belief, Dr. Buttrick discusses our faith in God, in 
Jesus Christ, in the Holy Spirit, in the Church, in Forgiveness, and in Life 
Eternal. His discussion is suggestive rather than exhaustive. One finds 
himself wishing that he had treated the other sections of the Creed also, 
for they are surely not unimportant, though perhaps more difficult to ex- 
pound in a satisfactory manner. 

The section which deals with the Lord’s Prayer will particularly reward 
the careful reader. In it, as in the section on our Faith, the centrality 
and Lordship of Jesus Christ is continually emphasized. Dr. Buttrick’s 
clear and epigrammatic form of writing does not lend itself to any easy 
summary. Few readers are likely to agree with all his interpretations of 
the Prayer, but all should find in them a challenge to further thought 
about its true significance and to deeper devotion. The book should 
have a wide appeal for lay readers as well as for the clergy. 

J. McDoweE LL RiIcHarps 





Columbia Theological Seminary 
Decatur, Georgia 











ConsIDER PAUL, by Holmes Rolston. 217 pp. Richmond, The John 

Knox Press, 1951. $3.00. 

The revived interest in the Apostle Paul has brought forth a varied 
literature. This book centers in the relation between the work of Paul 
and that of Christ; the closing chapter is entitled, “Consider Jesus.” It 
develops this relationship by a somewhat polemic treatment of the source 
and method of Paul’s theology. There is a conservative handling of the 
critical questions involved in the books that make up the Pauline corpus. 
This opens the way for a series of studies in the apostleship, the preach- 
ing, the inspiration, the use of the Old Testament, and, to some extent, 
the theology of Paul. 

The purpose of the author is to present the framework of Paul's 
thought rather than its great themes. He devotes liberal space to the 
evidences of Paul's apostleship, but deals little with its significance. He 
shows in detail how Paul’s treatment of the exalted Christ grows out of 
considerable knowledge of the Jesus of the flesh, but he does not develop 
Paul’s doctrine of Christ. Revelation and inspiration are adequately 
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discussed. Perhaps the best chapter in the book deals with Paul’s meth- 
ods of quoting from the Old Testament. The author displays a fine 
honesty in setting forth the values and faults of those methods. The 
book as a whole, while it opens with a listing of some six issues of Pauline 
thought, is a groundwork for the study of Pauline theology rather than a 
theology itself. 

In spite of a somewhat repetitious style there are arresting sentences: 
“Galatians will never fit into a sacramental interpretation of Christianity”; 
“A revelation that is not veiled would crush faith”; “Personal encounter 
and impartation of truth do not need to be separated.” Of special merit 
is the expressed conviction that for our time the ecumenicity of Ephesians 
may prove as revolutionary as the stress on the freedom of faith in Gala- 
tians proved for the Reformation. Dr. Rolston has produced a worthy 
contribution to the consideration of Paul. 

JULIAN PricE LOVE 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SYMBOL AND METAPHOR IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE, by Martin Foss. 205 pp. 

Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1949. $3.00. 

There is a certain difference between exposition and narration which 
may have more than rhetorical significance. Exposition describes, ex- 
plains, and interprets its object, aiming at making the implicit explicit. 
It is, therefore, more or less relative to the particular time-space setting of 
the object and to the context of the audience to which the exposition is 
directed. But, in contrast, while narration may interpret in its own way, 
it does not describe nor explain in a way which makes for explicitness. It 
allows the implicit to remain implicit, interpreting it in patterns which, 
while not explicit, nevertheless convey its spirit and essence. The narra- 
tive may therefore be able to transcend the limits of any context better 
than exposition, and so disclose truth which is unchanging, as the explicit 
symbols of argument, mathematics, or science may never de. 

This seems to be the burden of this little volume by Martin Foss of 
Haverford College, which is closer to poetry in its literary quality than to 
the prose form of most philosophical writing. By symbols, Professor Foss 
means to refer to the explicit representations of exposition, mathematics, 
science, and such. By metaphor, he denotes the aesthetic patterns of vari- 
ous forms of art which convey some kind of essence but do not offer ex- 
plicit representations. But to say this much may be to attempt more of 
the explicative than is true to the spirit of Symbol and Metaphor. In the 
author’s own words, the argument of the book is this: 


Modern science is the most powerful witness to the truth which we defend 
in this book: the scientific hypothesis makes it definitely clear that we 
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need a system of symbols, that this system is a ground on which we stand 
and has therefore to be regarded as a highly valuable treasure, but that its 
true meaning lies beyond its own fixation and that its outlines have again 
and again to be changed in the growing process of inquiry (p. 103). 

This book is one of many which we need today dealing creatively and 
constructively with the logical problem. We have too long depended 
upon deductive and inductive patterns as though they were infallible; 
yet we have contended all along that faith cannot be proved. The ex- 
perimentalists of our day have taken the situation seriously and are pio- 
neering in a reconstruction of logic as experimental inquiry. Christian 
thinkers should be matching them with a reformulation which is of the 
same piece as revelation. Books such as this one may help to open the 
way. 

It should be said, however, that such writing is difficult to comprehend, 
at least for the more pedestrian of us who are more at home in exposition. 
And it can also be observed that the literary mind very often takes its 
metaphors too seriously, in such a way as to make them symbols and no 
longer metaphors, and so corrupts the distinctive communicative genius 
of metaphor. 

J. DonALD BUTLER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


HeEsreEw Onricins, Revised Edition, by Theophile James Meek. 246 pp. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. $3.00. 

The author of this book is professor of Oriental Languages in Univer- 
sity College, University of Toronto, and is known internationally as an 
eminent Semitist and Old Testament scholar. Hebrew Origins first came 
out in 1936, when it appeared as the published form of the Haskell Lec- 
tures (1933-34) delivered at the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 
In the meanwhile the book has been revised and brought up to date, and 
Biblical scholars will welcome a new and extended edition of this well- 
known and useful work. 

In the first edition Professor Meek recognized the fact that the older 
documentary hypothesis of the Hexateuch is being seriously questioned, 
but with justification he continued to use the symbols, J, E, D, and P. In 
this revised publication he confesses that in the first edition he seemed to 
have spoken rather disparagingly of that theory, but he did not mean to 
repudiate it entirely. He now recognizes a cycle of southern traditions 
(J) and a northern cycle (E); accordingly he would rather speak of a 
stratum than of a documentary hypothesis, and in this view he follows a 
recent trend in Old Testament scholarship. The book contains six chap- 
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ters on Origins, each of which deals with a particular topic in the follow- 
ing sequence: the Hebrew People, Hebrew Law, the Hebrew God, He- 
brew Priesthood, Hebrew Prophecy, and Hebrew Monotheism. 

In connection with the word “Hebrew,” Meek points out that Abram is 
the first individual to be so called; here the word is not an ‘‘ethnic term,” 
but an “‘appellative” (cf. Gen. 14:13, Septuagint, 6 reparns). The author 
traces Eber (‘eber), the eponymous ancestor of the Hebrews, to an earlier, 
but hypothetical, form ‘abir(u), of which he says the exact equivalent is 
habiru, a word which is found in the cuneiform literature throughout the 
ancient Near East from the twentieth century down to the eleventh. This 
identification of “Hebrew” and habiru, however, is not universally ac- 
cepted. Professor Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (1947). p. 258, 
denies the equivalence. In the Ancient Near Eastern Texts, edited by 
Professor James B. Pritchard (1950), Professor John A. Wilson (p. 22) 
refers to Habiru as the ‘“‘assumed origin” of the word “Hebrew” (cf. also 
pp. 205-6); on p. 261 he remarks that ‘apiru is perhaps the same word as 
Habiru and thus etymologically related to Hebrew without implying that 
they were Israelites. In the same volume (p. 486), Professor William F. 
Albright in a note on ‘Apiru (Habiru) observes: “While there is much 
reason to identify them with the Hebrews of the Patriarchal Age, the com- 
bination still remains uncertain and cannot be made the basis for any 
historical inferences.” By placing Joshua before Moses and dating a 
northern conquest of Palestine c. 1400, however, the author, without 
raising any questions, presents his case for making an historical identifica- 
tion of the Habiru with the invaders of northern Palestine. 

Meek makes some interesting correlations between Old Testament his- 
tory and the international situation. By placing Abraham at c. 1750 B.C. 
he shows that the first migration of the Hebrews into Palestine would be 
contemporaneous with a part of the Hurrian migration to the West. The 
Hyksos invasion carried some of the Hebrews into Egypt, as is reflected in 
Abraham’s visit to Egypt and Joseph’s position in that land and the settle- 
ment of the Israelites in Goshen. A little more than a century after the 
expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt there “came a really serious incursion 
of Hebrews, or Habiru, into Syria and Palestine.” The author maintains 
that the contemporaneous account, in the Tell el-Amarna tablets, of the 
settlement of the Habiru in Palestine so exactly parallels the Old Testa- 
ment account of the Israelite conquest of Jericho under Joshua that the 
two obviously refer to the same event. According to Meek the Old Testa- 
ment picture of the Conquest has been foreshortened with the result that 
the correct sequence of events has to be reconstructed. He accepts c. 1400 
B.C. as the date of the fall of Jericho and maintains that Shechem, the 
scene of covenant-making and lawgiving, was the political and religious 
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center of the North. Accordingly, the author holds that we have in the 
Old Testament a prejudiced Judaean interpretation of the events of this 
period, since the writers in Judah would not like to give Israel precedence 
in the living of the law. 

Meek’s view is that, while a group of the Habiru had established for 
themselves a home in the North, others migrated southward and that 
eventually some were allowed to settle in Egypt. It is supposed, however, 
that only a small number, the tribe of Levi, sojourned in Egypt. Rameses 
II is considered the oppressor, and the Exodus under the leadership of 
Moses is dated c. 1200 B.C. By this reconstruction of Old Testament his- 
tory Joshua precedes Moses by about two centuries; furthermore, this 
analysis makes Israel and Judah in their origin two separate and distinct 
peoples. 

The most recent translation of the Code of Hammurabi was made by 
Professor Meek in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, and so he is at home in 
the subject of ancient Oriental law. He observes the agreements between 
the Babylonian laws and Mosaic Code, but he adds: “. . . this is not 
nearly so extensive as some scholars have maintained.” He recognizes 
that the Torah is not one consistent whole, the work of a single legislator 
Moses, but that it consists of several codes separated by many centuries; 
in this connection he cites the various documents of the Pentateuch. 
This view of his, however, does not rule out Moses as a lawgiver. His 
conclusion is (p. 81): “. . . that they [the Hebrews] did draw to some ex- 
tent from Hurrian and Canaanite law and indirectly from Babylonian.” 
Allowance is made for a common Semitic background as well as for the 
universal element in law. 

This volume is not intended to be a book on Old Testament theology, 
and the author does not discuss revelation. A reference (p. 225) is made 
to “the old covenant idea,” but what its significance is in the Old Testa- 
ment is not discussed. It is apparent that he favors the evolutionary 
origin of the Old Testament religion. He suggests (p. 85) that ‘‘the early 
motive of religion with the Hebrews, as with others, was a sense of de- 
pendence upon that in the environment which was strong and superior 
to the ordinary powers of man.” It may, however, often be difficult to 
know exactly what is the psychology of primitive man; sometimes it ap- 
pears that people of the twentieth century beneath the surface have re- 
mained indeed quite primitive. It is noteworthy that even in a Christian 
environment superstitions continue to flourish and are taken more or less 
seriously. Various etymologies of the name Yahweh have been proposed 
in the past; Meek derives it from Arabic hwy (to blow) and believes that 
Yahweh was originally a storm-god from Arabia; from being the God of 
the tribe of Judah, he became the God of the Hebrews as a whole of both 
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the North and the South in the time of David. It is open to doubt, how- 
ever, whether in the minds of his worshippers (p. 102), “he was trans- 
ported from place to place in a sacred box, or ark.” 

From his observations’ the author concludes that priesthood among 
various nations seems to have its origin in the clan or tribe. The tribe of 
Levi was originally a southern group, which like Simeon came to be at- 
tached to Judah, but it retained its identity by being transformed from a 
secular tribe to one exercising priestly functions. Accordingly Moses was 
the founder of the Levitical priesthood while Aaron was the eponym of 
the Ephraimite priesthood and the traditional founder of the bull cult 
in the North. In the chapter on Prophecy, the prophet (ndb7’) is correctly 
interpreted as a spokesman of God; the author also cites Greek zpogyrns, 
where the prefix zpo- means “for, in behalf of.” This interpretation is 
further fortified by quoting the Biblical evidence (Ex. 4:16; 7:1). In 
speaking of the Hebrew type of prophecy Meek well says (p. 156): “. . . it 
had its own roots in Palestine and grew out of the needs of the day. An 
experience so universal as prophecy need owe nothing to other civiliza- 
tions.” To the references on p. 152, where the prophet is called a mad- 
man, should be added Hosea 9:7. While some scholars would regard all 
the passages of hope in the early prophets as spurious, Meek properly 
holds the view (p. 181) that “‘unless there are strong evidences to the con- 
trary, there is as good reason for accepting the genuineness of the promises 
as of the threats.” As regards the religion of the Northern Kingdom, the 
author maintains that Jeroboam I disestablished Yahwism and that Baal- 
ism was the state religion until the revolution of Jehu, “when Jahwism 
displaced Baalism and then absorbed it.” 

Even though all the sections of the book are stimulating, it may be that 
the final chapter on monotheism will arouse most interest in the theo- 
logian. The author has called attention to the misuse of the term “heno- 
theism” and the correct usage of the word “monolatry.”” Concerning the 
plural Elohim (God) and a similar usage in the Tell el-Amarna tablets 
and Phoenician inscriptions, he rightly observes (p. 196): “. . . but all 
these plurals are instances of a common Semitic idiom, the intensive plu- 
ral or the plural of majesty, and carry no deep theological implications 
whatever.” He rejects the idea of a primitive monotheism as well as the 
theory that Moses was a monotheist; nor does he derive monotheism from 
Egypt, Babylonia, or Assyria. According to Meek the force working for 
monotheism was the new type of prophet that developed in the time of 
Samuel. He maintains (p. 222) that, when both the Northern and the 
Southern Kingdom had the same “state god” after the revolution of Jehu, 
“a long step had been taken in the direction of making Yahweh an inter- 
national and so a universal god.” From here monotheism grew until it 
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reached its full development in the Second Isaiah. Such a view should 
not be difficult even for a conservative theologian to understand. If a 
covenant was made with Yahweh at Sinai in Mosaic times, the chosen 
people from that time on worshipped Yahweh to the exclusion of all other 
gods; that leaves room for development from monolatry to monotheism. 
Certainly the Old Testament religion was not static. 

Even though the term is not used in this work, one sees how revelation 
took place in the stream of history. It is pointed out how even the He. 
brew language was acquired by the Israelites from the inhabitants of 
Palestine. In referring to the borrowing of words, however, Meek intro- 
duces an error of terminology by confusing loan words and cognates. 
Thus on page 187 the personal pronouns, the two words for “God,” and 
the two verbs “to see,” as the comparisons show, are really cognates, not 
borrowed words. 

In conclusion, whether or not we agree with Professor Meek in all his 
statements, the student of the Bible will learn a great deal from this book. 
The chapters have been carefully worked out with the author’s character- 
istic thoroughness, and the reader will be benefited by contact with such 
careful scholarship. Although the approach is not theological, the stu- 
dent of Biblical theology will find many facts or presentations that can 
be used for his purposes. The parish minister will find it challenging 
and helpful in his Biblical studies. A Scripture Index of ten pages con- 
cludes the volume. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 





PsyCHOTHERAPY AND A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF Man, by David E. Roberts. 

161 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1950. $3.00. 

This book by the Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Religion and 
Systematic Theology at Union Theological Seminary in New York is one 
of the few volumes now beginning to appear on the relation of psychology 
to theology. The author seeks to interpret the findings of psychology and 
the doctrines of Christianity so as to indicate their interrelatedness. Ev- 
ery author who seeks to interpret theology psychologically or psychology 
theologically runs a grave risk: he may falsify his science or his theology; 
he may produce a spurious synthesis; or he may do an injustice to one or 
the other. Regardless of the risk involved, this reviewer believes that 
both psychologist and theologian are under obligation today to make the 
venture of relating their specialties through expert understanding of both 
fields. And since Dr. Roberts seems so eminently informed in both areas, 
he has produced an excellent introduction to a field of interest in which 
Christians must become more concerned. 
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The opening chapter of the book deals with the possibilities as well as 
the difficulties of co-operation between religion and psychotherapy. Rob- 
erts continues by maintaining that all persons need healing especially in 
a day when it seems to be easy to overcome problems by false integrations 
or destructive adjustments to the age. Subsequent chapters discuss the 
means of therapy, the development of personal belief, the image of God 
in man, moralism, bondage to sin, static and dynamic views of salvation, 
and psychology and therapy. 

The author sets forth a profound and sound view of therapy, something 
which many current books on counseling fail to do. Some of the great 
doctrines, such as the fall, freedom, the bondage of the will, sin, salvation 
and grace, are reformulated in terms of psychological realities. When 
seen in that light, Christian concepts take on new meanings; they become 
immediate to experience and true to the universal human situation. Rob- 
erts makes the old controversy about the freedom and the bondage of the 
will relevant. ‘The latter seems to be more in accord with psychological 
reality! 

Perhaps the most illuminating chapters deal with the nature of salva- 
tion. The older concepts of conversion and regeneration were altogether 
too static. ‘A conception of salvation is static as long as it imposes as 
obligatory pattern without regard to the specific needs and capacities of 
the growing and changing individual.” Such a concept of salvation may 
be dangerous, and result in all sorts of psychological problems. A dy- 
namic salvation, however, believes in the relation of man to God, in self- 
acceptance on the basis of divine grace, but it imposes no single pattern 
upon every individual and it relates divine salvation to the unique nature 
and needs of persons. It is a salvation of dynamic personal relationships 
in which the total person is saved through self-surrender to that unique 
Person in whom God and man were united: Jesus Christ. 

The insights and expositions set forth in this book are provocative and 
illuminating. Everyone who wishes to understand the meaning of Chris- 
tianity in terms of experience ought to read this book. However, one 
wonders what the reaction of the theologian and the psychotherapist will 
be to it! Dr. Roberts poses the real problem in the last chapter, in which 
he deals with the relation of psychology to theology. He is somewhat 
ambiguous in his conclusions about this relationship. Can Christian the- 
ology and scientific psychology ever come to terms? It is quite clear that 
Roberts does not espouse the so-called Crisis Theology; he criticizes it for 
refusing any collaboration between theology and science by saying that 
“it sets up an absolute distinction (one might say, an absolute opposition) 
between divine revelation and all human thinking, aspiration and piety.” 
His conclusion is that a real solution to this problem will be reached only 
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when doctrinal theologians “‘take a more direct part in veritalizing the 
healing ministry of the Church.” 

This reviewer would add that those who are attempting to synthesize 
psychology and theology must be careful lest they seek an easy and secure 
solution to a problem that perhaps will always have its tensions! And 
further, in most of the studies now being made in the field of psychother- 
apy, it is disturbing to see how little the so-called Christian therapists 
know about the history of the uniquely Christian cure of souls, and how 
much they defer to the psychologists. Is it not high time that our theo- 
logians and our Christian psychotherapists gave serious study to the psy- 
chology of Christian revelation? Only thus, it seems to us, will theology 
and the healing ministry of the Church possess an integrity that wins the 
respect of the professional psychologist. Conversation there must be be- 
tween psychology and theology, but it is unfortunate, and perhaps fatal, 
for theology to be frustrated with anxiety while it waits upon the psycholo- 
gist not only for the latest data, but for the latest authoritative interpreta- 
tion of that data! Roberts has opened up the question, and he has done 
it in a masterful way. 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY; An Analysis in Terms of Learning, 
Thinking, and Culture, by John Dollard and Neal E. Miller. 488 pp. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. $6.50. 

One of the major rifts in contemporary psychology has been between 
the experimentalists and the Freudians. Each approach has, of course, 
accepted and used data uncovered by the other, but they have remained 
notably at odds in their orientations to a study of the human mind. Even 
those books which have combined both (e.g., texts on abnormal psychol- 
ogy) might be said to have interspersed, rather than integrated, the two 
types of material. 

Professors Dollard and Miller of Yale University have aimed at the de- 
velopment of a theory which will not merely combine, but actually fuse, 
the two approaches; and the latter part of the volume tests the theory, not 
only as an intellectual construct, but also in terms of its applicability to 
the practice of psychotherapy. Because of its freedom from dogmatism, 
the modesty of its claims, and the painstaking construction of its argument, 
this book should go far toward breaking down prejudices. The rat in the 
maze and the man on the couch are brought face-to-face without doing 
serious injury to the dignity of either; and lest the rest of us feel super- 
cilious, the ultimate goal of the authors is to incorporate a sound view of 
normal personality within their total scheme. 
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Briefly, their major thesis is that the laws of learning, starting with the 
conditioned reflex and principles of reinforcement, and leading up to 
“the role of words and sentences in arousing drives, mediating rewards 
and producing foresight,” can throw a flood of light upon both neurosis 
and cure. ‘Two quotations will serve to illustrate one of the facets of this 
thesis: “According to our hypothesis, drives, cues, and responses that have 
never been labeled will necessarily be unconscious. One large category 
of this kind will be experiences that occurred before the child learned to 
talk effectively” (p. 198). ‘One might speculate that the drive of fear also 
has an innate tendency to stop thought. This would greatly facilitate the 
learning of repression by making the response of stopping thinking more 
likely to occur so that it could be reinforced by a reduction in the fear that 
had been elicited by the thoughts” (pp. 203 f.). 

Most important of all, if neurosis is “learned,” then sound therapy must 
follow the general laws by which we unlearn anything and learn something 
new, though we do not know with any completeness how these laws op- 
erate at such a complex level. The authors do succeed, however, in in- 
corporating most of Freud’s essential contributions and in quietly jetti- 
soning some of the excess baggage. They also succeed in showing quite 
conclusively why a permissive attitude on the part of the therapist is in- 
dispensable. At the same time they maintain that the goal of the process 
isnot moral laxity but moral stability. Indeed, they go rather far in their 
willingness to employ suppression (not repression) in the interests of social 
adjustment. Yet by implication their chapter X on social conditions 
shows that it is often more important to alter group patterns than to 
“adapt” to them. 

Be that as it may, the entire discussion is so clear that any psychothera- 
pist can test it in the light of his own experience, and can derive consid- 
erable illumination as to what he is doing and why it succeeds or fails. 
For example, the approach via learning-theory offers an effective explana- 
tion as to why therapy must seek to bring into verbalization those state- 
ments which arouse anxiety, and why this process may lead to a temporary 
increase of anxiety prior to a reduction of it. 

Besides the two schools of psychology already mentioned, the authors 
take account of the cultural studies which are enriching social science; 
but they do not devote extensive separate discussion to the latter, and 
this aspect of their work is less novel inasmuch as a close correlation be- 
tween psycho-analytic and cultural theory has been going on for some 
time. 

This book is intended primarily for people working somewhere in the 
field of psychology. Nevertheless, it can be highly recommended to theo- 
logians, philosophers, and pastors who wish to acquaint themselves with 
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what may become something of a milestone in the progress toward a uni- 
fied science of human personality. The authors say nothing about how 
such a science might be related to theological and religious thought, but 
their work is certainly relevant to the interests of anyone who is ponder. 
ing the question. 







Davip E. Roserts 





Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 






SELF-UNDERSTANDING THROUGH PsyCHOLOGY AND RELIGION, by Seward 
Hiltner. 224 pp. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. $2.75, 
Professor Hiltner proposes that knowing ourselves is understanding our 

personal history, comprehending what we are in the light of how we be- 

came that way. His thesis is that “to understand ourselves at all, we 
need a particular kind of attitude toward our personal past experience. 

We get light on this attitude and experience from scientific knowledge 

and our religious experience.” ‘The purpose of the book is to demon- 

strate and define what this means. This task is undertaken in eleven 
chapters written in semicolloquial style and illustrated with numerous 













excerpts from cases. 

The major part of the book is given over to a consideration of what 
Hiltner calls man’s inner darkness; that is, man becomes alienated not 
only from God but from himself and from his own creative capacities. 
In theological terms this is his state of sin. As for the psychological 
terms, Hiltner develops his material around four key concepts pointing 
to the psychological processes by which man’s inner world becomes dark- 
ened. ‘These four are called: dated emotions, warped perception, knotty 
conscience, and emotional tension. The treatment of these ‘“mecha- 
nisms” will impress most readers who know the more technical literature 
as being true to the present insights so far as regards unconscious motiva- 










tion. 
Over against man’s inner darkness, Hiltner points to the inner light 


which, through personal religion, can dispel the inner darkness. This 
inner light is regarded as being an awareness of the force or forces within 
us which strive toward healing and wholeness. These are considered as 
having their source in God and as representing the immanental phase of 
God’s relation to man. 

In the conventional theological symbols Hiltner would appear to re- 
gard this as an experience of the Spirit striving within man toward salva- 
tion. Hiltner thus dissociates himself from the concept of God as the 


“Wholly Other.” 
Readers whose theological convictions stress personality in God and the 
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aspect of transcendence will probably find themselves wishing that Hilt- 
ner had more fully developed this side of his theological material. The 
germ of it, as stated in his own writing, would seem entirely capable of 
bearing this further development. Nevertheless, those who are familiar 
with what happens in counseling will understand readily why Hiltner has 
not made this further elaboration, since it tempts both the pastor and the 
religious person who comes to him for counsel to fall back on familiar 
religious terms concerning God and spiritual help without getting at the 
roots of the trouble. 

The book is to be welcomed as a valued addition to the popular litera- 
ture on pastoral counseling, and as reading for persons who are seeking a 
better understanding of themselves. It may well prove to be the means 
of awakening individuals to the spiritual meaning of one’s dissatisfaction 
with himself and his desire to become a whole self. 

L. J. SHERRILL 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 
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